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DECLARATION OF NIKOLAI GRAF V. KEYSERLINGK UNDER 37 C.F.R. SI. 132 

I, Nikolai Graf v. Keyserlingk, Ph.D., declare and state as follows: 

1 . I am currently a project manager of Faustus Forschungs Cie., 
Translational Cancer Research GmbH, the assignee of the above-referenced patent application. 

2. I am a chemist with working experience in synthetic organic chemistry. In 
addition I have gained experience in the field of cell culture experiments, toxicology examination 
and clinical research during my work as project manager in the field of drug development for 
Faustus Forschungs Cie. Translational Cancer Research GmbH for several years. I believe that I 
would be recognized as a person at least of ordinary skill in the art to which the present invention 
pertains and I am familiar with the level of skill of such a person in this art Please refer also to 
my curriculum vitae ("CV") attached hereto (Attachment 1). 

3. I have reviewed the Examiner's Office Action dated January 5, 2006, in 
the above-referenced application, and I understand that the Examiner has rejected claim 37 under 
35 U.S.C. §112, first paragraph, as lacking enablement. I understand that the Examiner contends 
that the Specification, while enabling for methods of treating colon cancer and ovarian cancer, 



does not reasonably provide enablement for methods of using the presently claimed 
compositions for treating other types of cancer, without resort to undue experimentation. 

4. I make this Declaration to correct what I view as a misconception on the 
part of the Examiner, upon which this enablement rejection appears based, and to demonstrate 
why the Specification provides enablement for the full scope and breadth of claim 37. 
Accordingly, below I explain how, based on the Specification and the knowledge of those skilled 
in the art, one can readily design the normal type of protocol and experimentation (which is not 
undue in the field of anti-tumor agents) which would be required to select a suitable dosage, 
regimen and/or route of administration for treating various types of tumors with a ruthenium (HI) 
complex of the present invention. Additionally, I have described two evaluations that we have 
carried out to demonstrate both efficacy and to make initial determinations regarding dosage 
levels, dosage regimens and route of administration. I describe both a clinical human trial and an 
alternative in vitro method which can be used. 

5. In the above-referenced application, claim 37 is directed to a method of 
inhibiting tumor activity by administering to a patient a composition according to claim 33. The 
detailed description set forth in the Specification, including preparation of the compositions, 
routes of administration and dosage levels, provides one of ordinary skill in the art with adequate 
information to enable such a person to make and use the invention as claimed. The amount of 
experimentation which may be required to determine an ideal dosage, regimen or route of 
administration for any particular type of tumor would not be undue. Moreover, one of ordinary 
skill in the art would necessarily expect such experimentation with respect to dosage levels and 
regimens, along with any particularly preferred route of administration to be required in each 
given instance. 

6. The protocol of our Clinical Phase I Study (as detailed herein) was 
designed based on routinely gathered preclinical data obtained regarding efficacy and a 
toxicology evaluation, and was mainly designed to ensure the patients' safety. The primary 
objective of such a Phase I trial is establishment of the Maximum Tolerated Dose ("MTD") and 
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safe starting doses for subsequent Phase II trials. Examination of efficacy is a secondary 
objective in a Phase I trial. For any person skilled in the art it is a well known fact that in Phase I 
trials, efficacy is not normally established from a regulatory perspective. 

There are different options for the design of the schedule. In non-cancer 
indications it is standard to administer the study medication only one time in healthy individuals 
in the first clinical trial in order to get information mainly about pharmacokinetic behavior and 
tolerability in man. In cancer indications only patients suffering from cancer, who have 
experienced all possible standard therapies and for whom no other treatment options are 
available, are included in this first human trial (despite clinical efficacy not being a primary 
objective). Therefore a trial design which may hopefully increase the chance of providing the 
patient with a real benefit in terms of response of the tumor to the treatment is highly 
recommended, at least from an ethical point of view. Therefore, it was decided by the inventors, 
the investigators and the sponsor (Faustus) during the preparation of the protocol to administer 
the agent over three weeks, twice weekly, in order to maximize the chance seeing signs of 
efficacy without affecting the safety of the patients. 

The starting dose was based on the MTD determined in the acute toxicity testing 
in animal studies carried out in accordance to international guidelines (CPMP/SWP/997/96, 
Attachment 2). In mice and rats, the data from the more sensitive species are used to establish 
the starting dose in the first human trial. The Clinical Phase I Study was designed as a dose 
escalation study using an accelerated dose escalation scheme (Simon et al., J. Natl. Cancer 
Institute, 89, 1997, 1 138-47, Attachment 3). In the absence of toxicity, the dose is doubled for 
each successive patient. 

The evaluation of tumor response was based on the RECIST criteria by 
comparison of the baseline evaluation to the response evaluation after the treatment (Therasse et 
a., J. Nat. Cancer. Inst., 92, 2000, 205-216, Attachment 4). The method is summarized as 
follows: 

Baseline Evaluation : 

At baseline, tumor lesions were categorised as follows: 
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- measurable : lesions that could be accurately measured in at least one 
dimension (longest diameter to be recorded) as 20 mm with conventional 
techniques or as 10 mm with spiral CT scan; 

- non-measurable : all other lesions, including small lesions (longest diameter < 
20 mm with conventional techniques or < 10 mm with spiral CT scan) and; 
truly non-measurable lesions. 

All measurable lesions up to a maximum of five lesions per organ and 10 lesions 
in total, representative of all involved organs, were identified as target lesions and recorded and 
measured at baseline. Target lesions were selected on the basis of their size (those with the 
longest diameter) and their suitability for accurate repeated measurements. A sum of the longest 
diameter for all target lesions was calculated and reported as the baseline sum longest diameter. 
This value was used as the reference by which to characterise the objective tumour response. 
All other lesions were identified as non-target lesions and were also recorded at baseline. 
Measurements of these lesions was not required, but the presence or absence of each was noted 
after the end of treatment. 
Response Criteria: 

The definition of criteria used to determine objective tumor response for target lesions was as 
follows, taking into account the measurement of the longest diameter only for all target lesions: 

- Complete Response (CR) : disappearance of all target lesions 

- Partial Response (PR) : at least a 30% decrease in the sum of the longest 
diameter of target lesions, taking as reference the baseline sum longest 
diameter 

. Progressive Disease (PD) : at least a 20% increase in the sum of the longest 
diameter of target lesions, taking as reference the smallest sum longest 
diameter of target lesion recorded since the treatment started or the 
appearance of one or more new lesions 

Stable Disease (SD) : neither sufficient shrinkage to qualify for partial 
response nor sufficient increase to qualify for progressive disease, taking as 
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reference the smallest sum longest diameter of target lesion recorded since 
the treatment started 

The definition of criteria used to determine objective tumor response for non target lesions was 
as follows: 

Complete Response (CR) : the disappearance of all non-target lesions 
. Incomplete Response/Stable Disease (SD) : the persistence of one or more 
non-target lesions 

. Progressive Disease CPD) : the appearance of one or more new lesions and/or 
unequivocal progression of existing non-target lesions. 
All these techniques and parameters are common state of the art and are a part of the normal 
practice and knowledge for a clinician/physician active in oncology. 

7. Accordingly, as explained above in paragraph 6, we developed a protocol 
for initial investigation of dosage and treatment cycle for a variety of different tumors in human 
subjects (the "Clinical Phase I Study"). To further explain the normal (and not undue) 
experimentation that one of ordinary skill in the art could undertake in connection with applying 
the present invention to a variety of different tumors and in support of the broad efficacy of 
ruthenium complexes the present invention, the dosage experiments and clinical evaluations 
carried out by the physicians in the hospitals (two centers were recruiting patients under the 
supervision of the Faustus Clinical Research Department) in our Clinical Phase I Study are 
described below. 

8. The data set forth below in Table 1 were obtained during the Clinical 
Phase I Study of a ruthenium (HI) complex combination in accordance with the claimed 
invention. Such clinical studies can be readily designed and/or modified by one of ordinary skill 
in the art to ascertain efficacy of any given dosage, regimen and/or route of administration, based 
upon the knowledge of one of ordinary skill in the art, in conjunction with that which is disclosed 
in the Specification, for example, in Paragraph [0045] through Paragraph [0052] and in 
Examples 2 and 3. 



9. In the Clinical Phase I Study, eight human subjects with different types of 
tumors were treated in an open dose-escalation-study with "Combination I." Combination I 
refers to a mixture of sodium-rra/w-[tetrachlorobis (l//-indazole) ruthenate (III)] and indazole- 
hydrochloride used in the study. The two components in Combination I were combined in a 
molar ratio of 1 : 1 . 1 . Combination I was prepared by dissolving 50 mg of sodium-fra/u- 
[tetrachlorobis (l//-indazole) ruthenate (III)] in 15 ml of isotonic sodium chloride solution. The 
mixture was transferred to a sterile container and a volume of 1 1 6.5 ml of indazole- 
hydrochloride was added to the sterile container. After mixing, the mixed combination was used 
directly in the form of an infusion. The indazole-hydrochloride used comprised 16.95 mg of 
indazole-hydrochloride dissolved in a physiological salt solution. The patients received the 
medication twice a week over three consecutive weeks. Thus, one cycle of treatment 
corresponded to six administrations. 

1 0. Each of the eight patients was a heavily pre-treated subject having already 
undergone treatment, including surgery, radiation and/or several courses of alternative 
chemotherapeutic agents. In each instance, the prior treatment failed to cure them or to keep 
them stable. The dosages and results of this study are summarized in Table 1 set forth below. 
The description of the results is in accordance with the internationally recognized RECIST 
Criteria explained above. Specifically, the results are categorized as: 

CR = COMPLETE RESPONSE 
PR = PARTIAL RESPONSE 
SD = STABLE DISEASE 
PD = PROGRESSIVE DISEASE 
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Table 1 



Patient 

# 


Diagnosis at Study Entry 


Additional 
Cycles Yes/No 


Dose 
(mg) 


Results 


1 


Organ: sigmoid colon 
Histology: adenocarcinoma 


Yes (2 cycles) 


25 


SD 9 weeks 


2 


Organ: rectum 

Histology: adenocarcinoma 


No 


50 


Patient expired prior to 
completion of one cycle 


3 


Organ: colon 

Histology: adencarcinoma 


No 


50 


SD 10 weeks 


4 


Bladder carcinoma 


No 


100 


PD 


5 


Organ: liver 

Histology: cholangio cellular 
carcinoma 


Yes (2 cycles) 


200 


SD 8 weeks 


6 


Organ: endometrium 
Histology: carcinoma 


No 


400 


SD 1 0 weeks 


7 


Organ: left eye, melanoma of the 

choridea 
Histology: spindle bcell 

melanoma 


No 


600 


PD 


8 


Site: tongue 
Histology: carcinoma 


Yes (2 cycles) 


600 


SD 8 weeks 



1 1 . Table 1 and the Clinical Phase I Study carried out on the eight human 
subjects having various tumors show that one of ordinary skill in the art can easily design a 
protocol necessary for determining the dosage level appropriate for stabilizing and/or inhibiting 
further tumor growth. The Clinical Phase I Study was designed as a dose escalation trial and 
eight patients were treated at different dose levels. As can be seen from the Results data in table 
1 , responses to the treatment were observed over a comparable broad range of dosages. One 
rationale for performing such a Clinical Phase I Study is to increase the dose to be administered 
in order to determine the MTD in the clinical situation. Based on the obtained data in the Clinical 
Phase I Study further Phase II trials using the ruthenium(m) complex {i.e., Combination I) will 
use 600 mg as starting dose. 

The type of experimentation which may be necessary to establish efficacy and 
safety in accordance with the administration of such compounds is well within the normal efforts 
of one ordinary skill in the art and is not considered undue experimentation. According to our 
protocol, only patients for which no other treatment options were available were included in the 
study. These patients have received all standard therapies for their condition and every therapy 
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failed. All patients in the Study, including Patients 2, 4 and 7, belong to this category. Patient 2 
died during the first treatment cycle due to progressive worsening of his already advanced 
condition. Inclusion of Patient 2 in the Study results is not in accordance to the protocol which 
requires sufficient life expectancy for the administration of at least one whole cycle of trial 
medication and subsequent observation of the patient. Although Patient 4 (bladder carcinoma) 
and Patient 7 (melanoma) did not respond to the administration of Combination I, it is not clearly 
ruled out that these kind of tumors are insensitive to the treatment with the study medication. In 
fact, it can be seen from Table 2 (below), that Combination I showed in vitro activity in a 
melanoma cell line. In the Clinical Phase I Study, individual aspects such as current patient 
performance, pharmacokinetic behaviour and/or prior treatments can play a role in determining 
tumor response. 



numerous tumor indications can be observed on an in vitro basis. Suitable dosage levels and 
regimens can be established, based upon such in vitro studies, for use in subsequent clinical 
evaluations. For example, the activity of Combination I was evaluated by measuring the growth 
of various carcinoma cell lines treated in vitro with Combination I, as described below. One 
skilled in the art is capable of planning and carrying out such an in vitro evaluation. 

13. Cell culture experiments were performed according to known procedures 
described in literature ( P. Skehan et al., J. Nat. Cane. Inst. 1990, 82, 1 107-1 112, Attachment 5). 
The various cell lines were plated out for an assay of the activity of Combination I. Combination 
I and the positive control, Cisplatin, were dissolved in cell culture medium in serial dilutions 
ranging from 2x1 0' 3 to 2 xlO" 7 mol/L. Plate 1 was used to establish the starting concentration of 
the cells {i.e., reference value in order to compare the treated cells and untreated controls after 
fmalization of the assay with the original starting concentration of the cells) . All other plates 
were used for the assay and were incubated either with medium (negative control cells), with 
Cisplatin (positive control cell) or the Combination I in varying concentrations (treated cells). 
Approximately 100 ul of unfixed and re-suspended cell suspension was added to each well and 
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1 2. In addition, the activity and efficacy of the inventive compositions in 




incubated at 37°C at 95% relative humidity and 5% carbon dioxide for 24 hours. Cells of plate 1 

were fixed with 25 ml of trichloroacetic acid and after two hours at 4°C, washed with tap water 

and air dried. Approximately 100 ul of each serial dilution of Combination I, positive (Cisplatin) 

and negative (only Medium) controls were added to the cells in triplicate and incubated for 48 

hours at 37°C, 95% relative humidity and 5% carbon dioxide. The cells of the assay plates were 

fixed with 50 ul of trichloroacetic acid and after two hours at 4°C, were washed with tap water 

and air dried. The number of cells was detected using sulforhodamine B, a dye which is capable 

of binding with cellular proteins. Cell number is detected by measuring the extinction which is 

proportional to the concentration of the dye and which represents the number of cells in the 

assay. Approximately 1 00 ul of 0.4% sulforhodamine B ("SRB") in 1% acetic acid were added 

to each well. The SRB was removed with the acetic acid and the plates were air dried. 

Approximately 1 00 ul of 1 0 uM Tris Base were added to each well and a reading at a 

wavelength of 5 1 5 nm was taken in order to determine the extinction caused by the dye. The 

percentage growth of each carcinoma cell line was calculated for each concentration as follows: 

[(Ti-Tz)/(C-Tz)] x 100 If Ti > Tz 
[(Ti-Tz)/Tz]x 100 IfTi<Tz 

where Ti represents the extinction of the cells treated with the respective concentration of either 
Combination I or the positive control (average values used from three different wells for each 
concentration of each of Combination I and the positive control); Tz represents the extinction of 
the cells which were directly fixed after the seeding and which represents the starting number of 
cells; and C represents the extinction of the cells grown in the control experiments without being 
contacted by either Combination I or the positive control agent, Cisplatin. This kind of 
calculation allows the determination of the inhibition of cell growth. The obtained values of 
percentage growth for each concentration in comparison to control cells are plotted into a graphic 
representation. The GI50 (= the concentration of either Combination I or the positive control, 
where the growth of the treated cells is reduced to an amount of 50% compared to untreated 
control cells) could be directly determined from this graphic representation. The results are set 
forth in Table 2 below. 



L^eii j_/inc 


Indication 


GI50 (uM) 


A431 (ec) 


Epidermoid carcinoma 


2.00 X10- 4 


PC3 (pc) 


Prostate carcinoma 


2.50 XIO -4 


SW480 (cc) 


Colon carcinoma 


2.75 XI 0" 4 


A549 (Ic) 


Lung carcinoma 


1.75X10^ 


SK-RC-47 (rc) 


Renal cell carcinoma 


2.25 X 10" 4 


FEMXI (m) 


Melanoma 


2.50 X 10^ 



14. From Table 2 and the experiment described in paragraph 13, it can be seen 
that one of ordinary skill in the art can readily design an in vitro protocol which can assist in 
determining an appropriate dosage and regimen for inhibiting tumor growth. Such in vitro 
activities do not necessitate the identification of human subjects and can allow one of ordinary 
skill in the art to make an initial determination of the level of active ingredient necessary to 
produce tumor inhibiting activity. 

15. In conclusion, I believe one of ordinary skill in the art, upon reviewing the 
Specification of this application, would understand and be equipped to make and use the 
invention, in accordance with claim 37, for a variety of types of tumors and would understand 
the steps and methods necessary for designing a protocol, to determine a dosage and regimen 
appropriate for inhibiting tumor activity as disclosed. Moreover, the broad variety of tumors 
which show inhibited growth upon treatment according to various embodiments of the present 
invention is clearly evidenced. 

I declare further that all statements made herein of my own knowledge are true 
and that all statements made on information and belief are believed to be true; and further, that 
those statements were made with the knowledge that willful false statements and the like so 
made are punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, Vinder Section 1001 of Title 18 of the 
United States Code, and that such willful false statemehtSymay jeopardize the validity of the 
application or any patent issuing thereon. /; / 
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PRE-CLINICAL EVALUATION OF ANTICANCER 
MEDICINAL PRODUCTS 



1. INTRODUCTION 

1.1 Objectives of the guideline 

The purpose of this guideline is to define the preclinical data which are considered obtainable 
from preclinical studies with respect to pharmacodynamic, pharmacokinetic and toxicological 
properties of new anticancer drugs and which are considered relevant with respect to Phase I 
(Human Pharmacology), Phase II (Therapeutic Exploratory) and Phase III (Therapeutic 
Confirmatory) Clinical Trials and Marketing Applications. 

Furthermore, the guideline serves the purpose of avoiding unnecessary tests, thus enabling the 
promptest possible introduction of newly developed anticancer medicinal products into clinical 
trials without compromising safety. 

This note for guidance should be read in the light of general requirements set be Council 
Directive 75/318 (EEC) as amended. The applicant should also refer to the Note for Guidance 
on Non-Clinical Safety Studies for the Conduct of Human Clinical Trials for Pharmaceuticals 
(CPMP/ICH/286/95). 

1.2 Scope of the guideline 

The guideline concerns primarily cytotoxic/cytostatic drugs that are presumed to have a direct 
effect on tumour cells. It focuses on the development of single drug treatment. To support the 
clinical development of combinations of anticancer drugs, preclinical testing to investigate 
pharmacodynamic, kinetic and toxicological interactions is encouraged. 
The guideline is aimed at formulating recommendations for pharmacodynamic investigations 
and the requirements for toxicological studies prior to Phase I, II and III Clinical Trials as well 
as Marketing Applications. As appropriate, additional studies may be required based on the 
findings of preclinical and clinical studies. 

2. CHARACTERISATION OF PRIMARY PHARMACODYNAMICS 

Prior to Phase I studies, preliminary characterisation of the mechanism(s) of action, resistance, 
and schedule dependencies as well as anti-tumour activity in vivo should have been made. As 
appropriate, these properties should be further investigated in parallel with Phase II and HI 
studies. 

2.1 In vitro studies 

The primary aims of the in vitro studies are to obtain mechanistic information about the test 
substance and to characterise the activity profile. 

2.1.1 Activity profile and mechanism(s) of action 

By determination of the activity of a new drug at different concentrations in an appropriately 
selected cell panel and identifying IC 50 concentrations for each cell line, a drug-specific activity 
profile is obtained. By comparing the profile with that of standard drugs, the activity of the 
new drug can be classified as similar or unrelated. 
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If a specific target structure is indicated, cell lines expressing different levels of this structure 
should be studied, if possible. 

The use of well-characterised cell lines as regards genotype and biochemistry is encouraged. 
The selected test panel should be justified and the following panel should be considered: 

• cell lines with different proliferation rates 

• cell lines with different growth characteristics (e.g. solid and haematological) 

• cell lines expressing general drug sensitivity and general resistance 

• cell lines with sub-lines expressing specific resistance pheno/geno types 

The use of cell line panels such as those found in the NCI cell line screen, which are well 
characterised with respect to sensitivity to standard agents, genotype, biochemistry and 
"molecular targets', could also be accepted. 

2.1.2 Mechanism(s) of resistance 

In parallel with the characterisation of the mechanism(s) of action, the corresponding profile 
with respect to possible mechanism(s) of resistance (e.g. overexpression of P-glyco- 
protein/multidrug resistance protein/glutathione, changes in topoisomerase I and IT) can be 
obtained. 

Observed resistance could be investigated for its circumvention by resistance modulating 
agents. Investigation of the possible induction of resistance by long-term exposure of cell lines 
to the new drug and further characterisation of mechanism(s) of resistance are encouraged. 

Assessment in the cell test panel of the activity of standard drugs in parallel with that of the 
new drug is recommended for establishing the existence of possible cross-resistance. 

2.1.3 Exposure time and cell-cycle dependency 

AUC normalised time dependency of drug activity and studies of cell-cycle- dependency of a 
new drug are recommended as an aid for the selection of proper dosing schedules. Studies in 
proliferating as well as non-proliferating cells are encouraged. 

2.1.4 Disease-specific activity 

The activity profile may be further investigated in fresh tumour samples from patients 
representing different diagnostic groups utilising justified techniques. 

2.2 In vivo studies 

The primary aims of in vivo studies are to obtain further information with respect to 
antitumour activity, therapeutic index and schedule dependency. 

Studies in animals are usually carried out in rodents, mainly in mice, giving due consideration, 
when possible, to likely differences to man in pharmacokinetics/dynamics. The selection of a 
suitable animal model (including species, strain and tumour type) depends on the properties 
and proposed therapeutic indications of the anticancer drug and the available information about 
the response of different tumour cell lines. Anticancer drugs may be tested against xenografts 
of human cell lines inoculated in immunodeficient mice or tumour cell lines implanted in 
immunocompetent rodents. The type of tumour cell studied, the tumour load and the 
progression of the disease (e.g. metastases) in the animal should be considered. 
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The administration route and dosing regimen should mimic the anticipated clinical treatment 
schedule as far as possible. 

Suitable criteria for the evaluation of efficacy include tumour growth, survival time and degree 
of remission or cure. 

3. EVALUATION OF TOXICITY 

The primary aims of the toxicity studies are to 

• establish the maximal tolerated dose (MTD based on approximate minimal lethal dose) 
to be used to define the starting dose in Phase I trials (cf. section 3.3). 

• identify effects on vital functions and target organ toxicity in relation to drug exposure 
and "treatment cycles" to support dose escalation in Phase I studies and duration of 
therapy. 

3.1 Safety pharmacology 

For compounds with a novel mechanism of action, an evaluation of safety pharmacology data 
(e.g. respiratory and cardiovascular effects) should have been made before the initiation of 
Phase I trials. 

3.2 Pharmacokinetic/toxicokinetic studies 

The evaluation of limited kinetic parameters, e.g. peak plasma levels and AUC, at doses 
around the MTD in the animal species used for preclinical studies may facilitate dose escalation 
during Phase I studies. Further information on ADME in animals should normally be made 
available prior to Phase II/III studies. 

3.3 Single-dose toxicity studies 

An assessment of those dose levels at which severe toxic symptoms or death occur (limit dose 
approach) should be performed in rodents with the administration route and formulation 
envisaged for clinical use. 

A preliminary dose-finding study should be performed to establish an approximate MTD 
(maximal dose compatible with survival) in mice followed by a study with additional doses and 
animals to establish the MTD more accurately. The findings should be confirmed in rats to 
establish whether the relationship between toxicity and surface area is linear. If not, the Phase I 
starting dose should be based on the most sensitive species. 

Dosages and the required number of animals per dose should be determined on the basis of the 
previous results in such a way that the necessary accuracy will be achieved with a minimum 
number of animals. The follow-up period of observation for the surviving animals should be at 
least 14 days. 

The MTD, as established from single-dose toxicity studies, should be known prior to Phase I 
trials. Experience has shown that one tenth of the MTD may be an appropriate starting dose in 
Phase I studies. 

In cases where the rodent species are known to be poor predictors of toxicity in humans e.g. 
antifolates, or the agent under investigation has a novel mechanism of action, an approximate 
MTD should be established in a non-rodent species. 
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3.4 Repeat dose toxicity studies 

The dosing schedule should be as similar to the proposed clinical schedule as possible. 
Particular attention should be paid to critical target organ toxicity and reversibility of toxic 
effects. 

A repeat-dose toxicity study of limited duration (2 to 4 weeks or 1 to 2 cycles) in two rodent 
species should be performed prior to Phase I studies. For compounds with a novel mechanism 
of action studies should be performed in a rodent and a non-rodent species. 
For Phase II and Phase HI trials and for Marketing Applications, repeat-dose toxicity studies 
should be performed in a rodent and a non-rodent species. Irrespective of daily or intermittent 
administration in the clinic, the duration of the repeat dose toxicity studies should be at least 
equal to the duration of the clinical trials, although not longer than 6 months. 

3.5 Genotoxicity/Carcinogenicity 

Normally, there is no established therapy available for patients eligible for Phase I and II Trials 
Therefore, prior to Phase I and II Trials, genotoxicity testing is not required In vitro 
genotoxicity tests should have been performed prior to Phase HI trials and Marketing 
Application. Normally, carcinogenicity studies are not required (cf ICH SI A). 

3.6 Toxicity to Reproduction 

Studies of toxicity to reproduction are not required since cytotoxic/cytostatic drugs are 
assumed to cause reproductive disturbances. Pregnant women may nevertheless be treated 
with these agents and therefore studies elucidating the potential for reproductive toxicity are 
encouraged. 

3.7 Local tolerance 

Anticancer drugs can be highly toxic to tissues which come into contact with the product. 
Prior to Phase I studies, an evaluation of local tolerance relevant to the intended route(s) of 
clinical administration and user safety of the investigational product should be made. It should 
be noted that local tolerance testing may be part of other toxicity studies provided that the 
product is given via the intended clinical route of administration. If the product intended for 
marketing differs from the investigational product, relevant local tolerance, including 
paravenous, should be considered prior to Phase in studies and Marketing Applications. 
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Accelerated Titration Designs for Phase I Clinical 
Trials in Oncology 

Richard Simon, Boris Freidlin, Larry Rubinstein, Susan G. Arbuck, 
Jerry Collins, Michaele C. Christian* 



Background: Many cancer patients in phase I clinical trials 
are treated at doses of chemotherapeutic agents that are 
below the biologically active level, thus reducing their 
chances for therapeutic benefit Current phase I trials often 
take a long time to complete and provide little information 
about interpatient variability or cumulative toxicity. Pur- 
pose: Our objective was to develop alternative designs for 
phase I trials so that fewer patients are treated at subthera- 
peutic dose levels, trials are of reduced duration, and impor- 
tant information (i.e., cumulative toxicity and maximum tol- 
erated dose) needed to plan phase II trials is obtained. 
Methods: We fit a stochastic model to data from 20 phase I 
trials involving the study of nine different drugs. We then 
simulated new data from the model with the parameters 
estimated from the actual trials and evaluated the perfor- 
mance of alternative phase I designs on this simulated data. 
Four designs were evaluated. Design 1 was a conventional 
design (similar to the commonly used modified Fibonacci 
method) using cohorts of three to six patients, with 40% 
dose-step increments and no intrapatient dose escalation. 
Designs 2 through 4 included only one patient per cohort 
until one patient experienced dose-limiting toxic effects or 
two patients experienced grade 2 toxic effects (during their 
first course of treatment for designs 2 and 3 or during any 
course of treatment for design 4). Designs 3 and 4 used 100% 
dose steps during this initial accelerated phase. After the 
initial accelerated phase, designs 2 through 4 resorted to 
standard cohorts of three to six patients, with 40% dose-step 
increments. Designs 2 through 4 used intrapatient dose es- 
calation if the worst toxicity is grade 0-1 in the previous 
course for that patient. Results: Only three of the actual 
trials demonstrated cumulative toxic effects of the chemo- 
therapeutic agents in patients. The average number of pa- 



tients required for a phase I trial was reduced from 39.9 for 
design 1 to 24.4, 20.7, and 21.2 for designs 2, 3, and 4, re- 
spectively. The average number of patients who would be 
expected to have grade 0-1 toxicity as their worst toxicity 
over three cycles of treatment is 23.3 for design 1, but only 
7.9, 3.9, and 4.8 for designs 2, 3, and 4, respectively. The 
average number of patients with grade 3 toxicity as their 
worst toxicity increases from 5.5 for design 1 to 6.2, 6.8, and 
6.2 for designs 2, 3, and 4, respectively. The average number 
of patients with grade 4 toxicity as their worst toxicity in- 
creases from 1.9 for design 1 to 3.0, 4.3, and 3.2 for designs 
2, 3, and 4, respectively. Conclusion: Accelerated titration 
(i.e., rapid intrapatient drug dose escalation) designs appear 
to effectively reduce the number of patients who are under- 
treated, speed the completion of phase I trials, and provide a 
substantial increase in the information obtained. [J Natl 
Cancer Inst 1997;89:1138-47] 



There has been considerable recent interest in new designs for 
phase I clinical trials. With currently used designs, many pa- 
tients are treated at doses below the biologically active level, 
minimizing the opportunity for antitumor response (/). Although 
most patients who participate in phase I trials hope to obtain 
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therapeutic benefit from promising new experimental treat- 
ments, few achieve this objective (2). Whereas most patients 
would not have derived benefit from drugs studied in phase I 
trials, even if treated at the maximum tolerated dose (MTD), 
treating patients at substantially lower doses is likely to further 
reduce whatever chance for benefit might exist. 

A second problem with current designs is that phase I trials 
may take a long time to complete, especially when the starting 
dose is far below the MTD (5). Current phase 1 trials also pro- 
vide almost no information about variability among patients in 
the dose that can be tolerated without dose-limiting toxicity 
(DLT) or about whether there is evidence of cumulative toxicity. 

In phase I trials of new drugs, the starting dose is usually one 
tenth of the LD, 0 (i.e., the dose that is lethal to 10% of animals) 
in the most sensitive animal species in which toxicology studies 
have been performed. Dose steps are defined by a modified 
Fibonacci series in which the increments of dose for succeeding 
levels are 100%, 67%, 50%, and 40%, followed by 33% for all 
subsequent levels. Three patients are usually treated at a dose 
level and observed for acute toxicity for one course of treatment 
before any more patients are entered. If none of the three patients 
experience DLT, then the next cohort of three patients is treated 
at the next higher dose. If two or more of the three patients 
experience DLT, then three more patients are treated at the next 
lower dose unless six patients have already been treated at that 
dose. If one of three patients treated at a dose experiences DLT, 
then three more patients are treated at that same level. If the 
incidence of DLT among those six patients is one in six, then the 
next cohort is treated at the next higher dose. In general, if two 
or more of the six patients treated at a dose level experience 
DLT, then the MTD is considered to have been exceeded, and 
three more patients are treated at the next lower dose as de- 
scribed above. The MTD is defined as the highest dose studied 
for which the incidence of DLT was less than 33%. Usually dose 
escalation for subsequent courses in the same patient, intrapa- 
tient dose escalation, is not permitted. 

In this article we will describe alternative phase I designs that 
attempt to overcome some of the problems described above. We 
will then report the results of a computer simulation study con- 
ducted to evaluate the performance of alternative designs. The 
designs will be evaluated with regard to safety, the extent to 
which they provide patients the opportunity to be treated at 
higher doses more likely to provide antitumor response, the 
number of patients and time required to complete the trial, and 
the amount of information obtained. 

Several alternative approaches to the design of phase I trials 
have been discussed in previous years. Collins et al. (3) recom- 
mended accelerating the dose escalations in humans by using the 
plasma drug C x r(i.e., the area under the concentration versus 
time curve) value at the LD 10 in the mouse as the target expo- 
sure. This provides a pharmacokinetic basis for dose escalation, 
but is limited to clinical situations where a sensitive assay for the 
active drug moieties is available and where interspecies phar- 
macodynamic differences do not exist for the drug. 

Storer (4) introduced the concept that the objective of a phase 
I trial is to estimate the dose that causes DLT in a specified 
proportion (e.g., 25% of the patients), and that this MTD should 
be estimated by fitting a logistic model to the dose versus DLT 



data. Storer also proposed using a single patient per dose level 
until the first DLT is observed. 

Several investigators (5-10) have considered Bayesian de- 
signs. This approach makes use of a model relating dose admin- 
istered to the probability of DLT. The parameters of the model 
are unknown initially, but some prior probability distribution for 
their values is assumed to be available based on preclinical data 
or experience with other drugs. As patients are treated, the prob- 
ability estimates of the unknown parameters are updated based 
on the actual toxicity experience observed. Each patient is as- 
signed the dose predicted to result in DLT for a target percentage 
(e.g., 25%) of the population. 

Mick and Ratain (77) used a linear model relating white 
blood cell (WBC) count nadir to dose and pretreatment WBC 
count. They sequentially estimated the regression parameters of 
the model as data accumulated and individualized the dose based 
on pretreatment WBC count in an attempt to achieve a specified 
optimal WBC count nadir. Their approach predicts the optimal 
dose for each patient is based on pretreatment patient character- 
istics. 

None of the designs described above considers how patients 
should be treated after the first course, nor do they use informa- 
tion obtained from subsequent courses. Except for the approach 
of Mick and Ratain (77), they do not consider interpatient vari- 
ability or use information about toxic effects less than DLT. 

Sheiner et al. (72,73) have argued for the use of titration (or 
intrapatient dose-escalation designs) for evaluating drug efficacy 
for diseases where the condition of a patient remains stable over 
a period of time. Titration designs involve dose escalation within 
patients until the desired biologic effect is obtained. If analyzed 
properly, they can provide information about interpatient vari- 
ability in dose-response effects. The analysis of titration designs 
has been studied (14,15), but this approach has not been dis- 
cussed in the context of phase I trials in oncology. 

Methods 

Phase 1 Designs Studied 

The designs we evaluated differ with regard to the escalation/de-escalation 
rules for the first-course treatment of subsequent cohorts of patients as indicated 
in the "Appendix" section. Design 1 is the standard design described above. The 
other dose-escalation methods are based on a four-grade scale for defining the 
highest level of overall toxicity during each course of therapy. This scale can be 
defined differently to accommodate different clinical situations. For the purposes 
of this article, we have related the toxicity experience to grading scales com- 
monly used in oncology, such as the National Cancer Institute Common Toxicity 
Criteria, and have described the levels as follows: none-mild (grades 0-1), mod- 
erate (grade 2), dose limiting (grade 3), and unacceptable (grades 4-5). Consis- 
tent with recent practice, we have not considered grade 3 neutropenia unaccom- 
panied by either fever or infection to be dose limiting. We have grouped no 
toxicity with grade 1 toxicity because of the difficulty of determining whether 
mild abnormalities are drug or illness related in patients with cancer. 

Design 2 treats one patient per dose level until one patient exhibits DLT or two 
patients exhibit grade 2 toxicity during their first course of treatment. At that 
time, the escalation plan switches to design I . That is, two additional patients are 
accrued at the dose that triggered the switch, and three to six patients are treated 
in that and each subsequent cohort. This approach offers the possibility of 
speeding up the trial and reducing the number of patients assigned to low doses. 
It uses the first instance of first-course DLT to trigger the switch as proposed by 
Storer (4). It also uses first-course grade 2 toxicity to provide an added element 
of caution. We use the second instance of grade 2 toxicity for practical reasons, 
since it is often difficult to determine whether a grade 2 toxicity is drug related 
in a heterogeneous population of very ill patients. 
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Designs 3 and 4 also use only one patient per cohort during the early stage of 
the trial, but they incorporate more rapid dose escalation by using double-dose 
steps during this stage. With design 3, the single-patient-cohort stage of the trial 
also terminates when one patient experiences first-course DLT or two patients 
experience first-course grade 2 toxicity. With design 4, this accelerated stage 
terminates when the first instance of DLT or the second instance of grade 2 



of the K lna model used by 



either « 



e through 



escalation stage terminates, subsequent cohort sizes are three to six patients ; 
single-dose escalation steps are used as in design 1 . 

The Appendix also describes two approaches to individualiz: 
intrapatient dose modification. Intrapatient modification option ; 
commonly used. There is no intrapatient dose escalation, only i 
the toxicity is dose limiting or worse in a course of chemotherapy, then the dose 
is reduced one level for the next course. Otherwise, the dose stays the same for 
the next course. Intrapatient modification option B permits escalation for each 
patient if the toxicity is grade 0-1 in the previous course for that patient. If the 
toxicity is moderate (grade 2), the dose remains unchanged. However, if the 
toxicity is DLT or worse, the dose is reduced. Designs 3 and 4 use two-dose-step 
(100%) intrapatient escalations during the initial accelerated phase of the trial, 
although de-escalations are always by single-dose steps. We have combined the 



The accelerated designs are intended for use in phase I trials of drugs that have 
not been used previously in humans, where only preclinical information will be 



Methodologic Approach 

To evaluate alternative phase I designs, we wished to use data from actual 
phase I trials as much as possible. This could not be done directly because past 
trials were conducted with a particular escalation plan and we wished to evaluate 
new plans. Instead, we fit a stochastic model to data from past phase I trials We 
then simulated new data from the model with the parameters estimated from the 
actual trials and evaluated the performance of alternative escalation designs on 
these simulated data. For any particular phase 1 trial, we generated 1000 simu- 
lated sets of data to reliably estimate the relative performance of the alternative 
designs. We repeated this for 20 different actual phase I trials of nine different 

We required that the model we used be able to represent different levels of 
worst toxicity, not just presence or absence of DLT, and that the toxicity level 
experienced in a particular course would be determined by the dose administered 
in that course and the total dose administered in previous courses. We required 
that both interpatient and intrapatient variability be represented. We used the 
following model. Suppose that the ith patient receives dose cl 0 during course j 
and has received a total dose of D :J for courses previous to / We let the coef- 
ficient a represent the influence of prior total dose (o = 0 indicates no cumu- 
lative toxicity) and let the magnitude of toxicity increase logarithmically with 
dose. We introduced a random number 8„ normally distributed with mean ^ 
and variance o-J. This variable represents the interpatient variability in sensitivity 
to the toxic effects of the drug. We also introduced a random number e v 
normally 



v^log^. + a£y + 0,+ 



[1] 



If this value y tJ was less than a specified constant AT, , then patient i was consid- 
ered to have experienced less than grade 2 toxicity during course j with dose d lf 
If the value of y sj was greater than AT, but less than K 2 , then the toxicity level was 
taken to be grade 2; if the value was greater than AT, but less than K } , then the 
toxicity was considered to be dose limiting; and if y tJ was greater than K 3 , then 
the toxicity was considered unacceptable. The values of the random numbers (3, 
vary across patients, but the same B, was used for all treatment courses of the ith 
patient, while the within patient variability values e 0 change from patient to 
patient as well as across courses. 



The right-hand side of this equation is similar to the /T m „ model. The stimulus 
is of the form d i} + aD-j and the level giving 50% maximum response (exclusive 
of cumulative toxicity) is taken as a random variable, with mean approximately 
e' n and with a component identified with interpatient variability and a compo- 
nent associated with intrapatient variability. Our model measures toxicity in a 
categorical rather than continuous manner. Since the scale of the constants K„ 
K 2 , and AT 3 is arbitrary, the fact that the left side of the equation involves a 
transformation of the originally defined y,j does not matter In fact, it can be 
shown that our model can be viewed as a generalization of the model of Chou 
and Talalay (i(5) in which the stimulus d i} + aD v and 50% value are raised to a 
power p. With a categorical response in which the ICs may be fit from the data, 
however, the power p is not identifiable, and the model is equivalent to that 
shown in equation 1. 

The value cr^ represents th< 
current and previous doses. S 

by a patient is determined entirely by the doses and by patient characteristics that 
do not change from day to day. The value of a£ represents the amount of 
interpatient variability. Setting a| = 0 means that patients entered in the clinical 
trial do not differ in their ability to tolerate the drug under study. 
For these simulations, we used 40% increments between dose levels. With 

because 1.4 2 = 1 .96. A 40% increment is close to the 33% increment that is used 
after the first few dose levels of trials based on the modified Fibonacci approach 
with which phase I investigators are familiar. Because interpatient variability in 
patient pharmacokinetic parameters and intrapatient variability in day-to-day 
susceptibility to toxicity are often substantial, it is usually not realistic to expect 
that one can estimate more precisely than to within 40% the dose that will give 
a desired level of biologic effect (17). 

For all the simulations, we used ^ = 0, although the results are independent 
of this parameter. Table 1 shows the maximum likelihood estimates of the model 
parameters for the 20 actual phase I clinical trials studied. These trials were 
selected for a related study of nonstandard dose-escalation procedures. Although 
they were selected initially because they were planned to use nonstandard dose- 
escalation methods, only 9.5% of the patients received intrapatient dose escala- 
tion. Detailed information about the characteristics of these trials will be ad- 
dressed in a separate report. 

Only three of the 20 trials showed any evidence of substantial cumulative 
toxic effects as seen from the column labeled a in Table 1 . Two of these studies 
involved the drug pyrazine diazohydroxide (PZDH) administered as a bolus 
every 3 weeks initially, but the interval between courses was eventually length- 
ened to 4-6 weeks because of delayed recovery from myelosuppression. Trial 
T90-156 administered PZDH daily for 5 days every 4-6 weeks, and no evidence 
of cumulative toxicity was obtained from our model parameters for that trial. The 
third trial showing evidence of cumulative toxicity involved flavone acetic acid 
(FAA). This latter trial was the only phase I trial with FAA that demonstrated 
cumulative toxicity. It differed from the other four FAA trials in that it used a 
weekly schedule of administration. 

The standard deviations for intrapatient (a e ) and interpatient (cj p ) variability 
varied substantially. The larger values of <s c seen could represent true biologic 
variability or may reflect the difficulty of distinguishing drug-related toxicity 
from manifestations of illness for very sick patients. We used the original treat- 
ing physician's assessment as to whether toxicity was drug related. Many of 
these patients were taking concomitant medications (not anticancer drugs) that 

have been nonstandardized treatment delays as a result of previous toxicity. With 
prospective use of titration designs, we expect that there will be more attention 
to these issues than could be the case in a retrospective analysis of a database. 

The Ki value is given in terms of (K, - log starting dose)/log 1 .4 because this 
value represents approximately the number of 40% dose steps between the 
starting dose and the dose at which the average patient has a 50% chance of 
experiencing grade 2 or worse toxicity (since Ha = °). The distance between 
other K values is similarly presented. Seven of the actual trials did not have any 
patients who experienced grade 4 toxicity. For these cases, the estimate of K, is 
very large by default, but the specific value is not meaningful. 
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Table 1. Estimates of model parameters for 20 phase I clinical trials 



Flavone a< 
Flavone a> 
Flavone a< 



Chloroquinoxaline 

sulfonamide 
Pyrazine diazohydroxide 
Pyrazine diazohydroxide 
Pyrazine diazohydroxide 
Pyrazoloacridine 
Cyclopentenylcytosine 
Fostriecin 

9-Aminocamptothecin 
9-Aminocamptothecin 
Penclomedine 
Penclomedine 



V 0 = starting dose. 
|No grade 4 toxicity. 
{No grade 3+ toxicity. 



85-168 

85- 244 

86- 004 
86-017 
86-060 
86-227 
86-268 
88-114 



89- 175 

90- 156 
90-073 



It may be noted in Table 1 that the parameter estimates for different trials of 
the same drug sometimes vary substantially. This is due to a variety of causes, 
but the estimates provide a wide range of conditions for generating simulated 
data with which to compare alternative escalation designs. 

Results 

Comparison of Designs 

The distribution of the highest dose level at which fewer than 
two instances of DLT occurred was very similar for the four 
designs for all of the 20 sets of parameters studied (Fig. 1). The 
true MTD was defined as the largest dose level for which the 
probability of first-course DLT or worse was less than .25, com- 
puted from the model using each set of parameters in Table 1 . 
For simulations with each set of parameters, we tabulated the 
accuracy of the highest dose level with fewer than two instances 
of first-course DLT as a predictor of the true MTD. Fig. 1 shows 
that the four designs performed similarly in this regard. Al- 
though designs 2 through 4 use many fewer patients than design 
1 , in the dose range of interest, they have similar sample sizes. 
As will be seen later, fitting the model to data from a phase I trial 
provides a much richer set of information with which to plan 
phase II development. Fig. 1 demonstrates, however, that even 
with regard to the traditional estimate of phase II dose, accuracy 
is not sacrificed by the accelerated designs. 

Fig. 2 shows histograms of the average number of patients 
required in the simulated trials for each design. In each graph, 
the sum of the heights of the bars is 20, the number of sets of 
parameters that is simulated. The x axis represents the average 
number of patients accrued in the 1000 simulated trials with each 
of the 20 sets of parameters. The standard design has a very 
broad distribution of sample size. For six of the sets of param- 
eters, design 1 required more than 55 patients. For the 20 sets of 
parameters, design 1 required an average of 39.9 patients (me- 
dian, 36.7 patients). Design 1 required substantially more pa- 



tients than did the other designs. Design 2, which uses single 
40% dose steps, required an average of only 24.4 patients (me- 
dian, 21.8 patients). As seen in Fig. 2, the distribution of the 
number of patients is much narrower for design 2 than for design 
1 . Designs 3 and 4 also compare very favorably with design 1 
with mean numbers of patients of 20.7 and 21.2, respectively, 
and median numbers of patients of 19.3 and 19.1, respectively. 
Design 2 does not require many more patients than the acceler- 
ated designs that use double dose steps. As will be seen below, 




MTD MTD MTD MTD MTD 

-4 -2 + 2 +4 

MTD chosen . 



Fig. 1. Distribution of the maximum tolerated dose (MTD) chosen in simulated 
phase 1 trials averaged over the 20 sets of model parameters and 1000 replica- 
tions for each set of parameters. In simulations, MTD is chosen in the traditional 
way as the largest dose level at which six patients are started and fewer than two 
experience first-course dose-limiting toxicity (DLT) or worse. True MTD is 
defined as the highest dose level for which the probability of first-course DLT 
or worse is less than .25, computed from the model with the use of each set of 
parameters in Table 1. 
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the important difference between design 1 and the others is 
largely due to a reduction in patients treated early at subthera- 
peutic doses, where designs 2 through 4 accrue only one patient 
per level. 

Another question of some importance is whether a reduction 
in the number of patients translates into a reduction in the du- 
ration of the trial. When eligible patients are very limited, the 
number of patients is closely associated with the duration of the 
trial. But if eligible patients are readily available, then it would 
take little more time to place three patients on a dose level than 
to place a single patient. Therefore, we also tabulated the number 
of cohorts required for each design, as shown in Fig. 3. The 
advantage of design 2 over design 1 with regard to the average 
number of patients does not translate into an advantage in the 
number of cohorts required. In fact, design 1 requires slightly 
fewer cohorts because design 2 sometimes overshoots its target 
and requires more cohorts at de-escalated levels. Designs 3 and 
4, however, show substantial savings over designs 1 and 2 be- 
cause of their use of double dose steps during the initial stage of 
the trials. 

Fig. 4 shows the toxicity experience in the application of 
these designs to the phase I trials. In these simulations, we have 
assumed that all patients stay in the study for three courses of 
treatment and have tabulated the distribution of worst toxicity 
over these courses for each patient. For each set of parameters 
and each design, we have calculated the average number of 
patients whose worst toxicity was grade 0-1, grade 2, grade 3, or 
grade 4. This average was computed based on 1000 simulations 
for each of the 20 sets of design parameters. With the standard 
design 1, the average number of patients who have grades 0-1 
toxicity as their worst toxicity over three cycles of treatment is 



23.3. This number is substantially reduced for all of the newer 
designs; 7.9 for design 2, 3.9 for design 3, and 4.8 for design 4. 
Therefore, the number of undertreated patients is substantially 
reduced. This reduction is achieved with some increase in the 
number of patients with worst toxicity grade 3 or 4. The average 
number of patients with worst toxicity grade 3 increases from 
5.5 with design 1 to 6.2, 6.8, and 6.2 for designs 2, 3, and 4, 
respectively. 

Fig. 4 shows that the average number of patients with grade 
4 toxicity increased from 1.9 with design 1 to 3.0, 4.3, and 3.2 
for designs 2, 3, and 4, respectively. Hence, in comparing design 
2 to design 1, on average, there is a reduction of about 15 
patients per trial whose highest level of toxicity is grade 0-1 and 
an average increase of 1.8 patients per trial whose highest level 
of toxicity is grade 3-4. Design 4 provides a reduction of about 
18 undertreated patients per trial and an average increase of 
about 2.1 overtreated patients. Design 3 provides a reduction of 
about 19 undertreated patients per trial, for an average increase 
of 3.7 overtreated patients. Hence, design 3 appears to have no 
real advantage over design 4. Although the average number of 
patients with worst toxicity grade 3-4 is not substantially in- 
creased using designs 2 through 4 compared with design 1, the 
proportion of patients with grades 3-4 toxicity is substantially 
increased. This is because designs 2 through 4 substantially re- 
duce the expected number of patients with worst toxicity grade 
0-1 and the total number of patients on trial compared with 
design 1. With design 1, a weighted average (taken over the 20 
parameter sets, weighted by average sample size) of about 18% 
of patients experience grade 3-4 toxicity during some course of 
treatment. For designs 2, 3, and 4, the percentages are about 
38%, 53%, and 45%, respectively. For grade 4 toxicity alone, the 
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patients for simulated phase I 
trials with each of the 20 sets 
of model parameters. Aver- 
ages are based on 1000 repli- 
cations for each set of param- 
eters. Total height of bars in 
each panel equals 20, the 
number of sets of model pa- 
rameters. Number of cohorts 
reflects time to completion 
when there is an excess of pa- 
tients available for entry in the 
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percentages are 5%, 12%, 20%, and 15% for designs 1 through 
4, respectively. 

There are six sets of parameters by use of design 1 for which 
three or more patients are expected to experience grade 4 tox- 
icity. The trial with the largest number of such patients was 
T89-175. This is a PZDH trial with a = .24. The PZDH trial 
with a = .56 (T89-053) and the FAA trial with a = .24 are also 
included in this set of six trials. It is not surprising that trials with 
a substantial amount of cumulative toxicity should result in pa- 
tients experiencing grade 4 toxicity, even without using intrapa- 
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Fig. 4. Expected average number of patients in each toxicity grade for the 20 
phase I trials studied. All patients are assumed to stay in the trial for three 
courses of therapy. Toxicity grade is the highest toxicity level experienced over 
the three courses. 



tient dose escalation. The other three trials for which there were 
three or more patients expected to experience grade 4 toxicity 
using design 1 were T86-004, T88-114, and T91-018. These 
three trials are characterized by a combination of very steep 
dose-toxicity curves [as indicated by small values of (K 3 - 
K 2 y\n(l .4)] and relatively large amounts of intrapatient variabil- 
ity. With designs 2 or 4, the increase in the expected number of 
grade 4 toxic effects compared with design 1 is one patient or 
fewer in 12 of the 20 trials. The increase is greater than three 
patients in the three trials (T90-156, T91-018, and T92-108) 
characterized by very steep dose-toxicity curves. The increase in 
incidence of grade 4 toxicity was greater for design 3 than for 
designs 2 or 4. 

The results presented above combined the conventional co- 
hort escalation design 1 with the conventional intrapatient dose- 
modification option A. Combining design 1 with intrapatient 
option B has no effect on the number of patients or number of 
cohorts compared with 1A. It reduces the average number of 
patients with grade 0-1 as their highest level of toxicity from 
23.3 to 19.3, but this is still not competitive with the numbers for 
designs 2 through 4 using option B. 

Combining designs 2 through 4 with option A also has little 
or no effect on the number of patients or cohorts required com- 
pared with the same design using option B. In each case, about 
one fewer patient on average experiences grade 3 toxicity using 
option A than the same design with option B (5.2, 5.7, and 5.4 
for 2A, 3 A, and 4A, respectively). The expected number of 
patients with grade 4 toxicity is reduced on average by 0.4-1.1 
patient (3.0, 4.3, and 3.2 for designs 2B, 3B, and 4B to 2.2, 3.2, 
and 2.8, respectively, for designs 2A, 3A, and 4A). The average 
number of patients with grade 0-1 toxicity is increased by about 
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2.4-3.0 patients on average (10.3, 6.5, and 7.0 for 2A, 3A, and 
4A, respectively, compared with 7.9, 3.9, and 4.8). Much of the 
reduction in numbers of undertreated patients is achieved with 
designs 2A, 3A, and 4A compared with the standard design 1 A, 
and they result in somewhat less grade 3-4 toxicity than the 
designs using dose titration. They are particularly attractive 
when there is preclinical concern about cumulative toxicity. 
They do not, however, provide patients accrued early in the trial 
a full opportunity to be treated at a dose that provides the great- 
est opportunity for benefit. Also, in situations where interpatient 
variability is substantial relative to (K 2 - £,)/lnl.4 and intra- 
patient variability is small, designs without intrapatient dose 
escalation will not give each patient as much opportunity to be 
treated at a dose level appropriate to her particular level of drug 
tolerance and thus will be much less effective than designs with 
dose titration. Such combinations of parameters are not frequent 
in Table 1, but smaller values of <r e may be more prevalent with 
prospective use of accelerated designs. 

Example 

We generated one set of data for a clinical trial with the use 
of design 4 and the parameter values estimated from the actual 
data for trial T88-127 of chloroquinoxaline sulfonamide. Table 2 
shows the data generated using these parameters. The first col- 
umn lists patient sequence numbers. Each row of the table cor- 
responds to a single patient. The numbers in a row represent the 
grades of toxicity experienced by that patient during her three 
courses of therapy. The columns correspond to dose levels, and 
the levels are labeled at the top of the columns. 

The first patient received dose level I in her first course, and 
this resulted in toxicity grade 0 or 1 . The table records this as a 



0 because our simulations and analysis do not distinguish be- 
tween grades 0 and 1. Since design 4 is used in this example, the 
first patient had her dose escalated by two steps for her second 
course, and she again showed grade 0-1 toxicity. Consequently, 
she received dose level 5 for her third course. She again showed 
no toxicity. 

Since patient 1 had no toxicity in her first course, patient 2 
started at dose level 3. Our simulations assumed that the time 
between patient entries was the same as the length of a single 
treatment course. Patient 2 also did not show any toxicity in her 
first course, and her dose was escalated two steps to level 5 for 
her second course. At that same time, patient 3 started at dose 
level 5. 

The first toxicity observed was grade 2, which occurred in the 
second course of therapy for patient 4 at dose level 9. Hence, her 
dose was not escalated for her third course. 

Patient 6 had grade 2 toxicity during her first course that was 
at dose level 11. She was kept at dose level 1 1 for her second 
course, but it resulted in no toxicity. Consequently, her dose was 
escalated to level 12 for her third course. It was escalated only 
a single dose step because the grade 2 toxicity she experienced 
during her first course was the second instance of grade 2 tox- 
icity during the trial. This ended the rapid escalation phase of the 
design. Consequently, the cohort started at dose level 1 1 was 
expanded to three new patients started at that dose. The single 
dose escalations of three patients per cohort continued until the 
second patient started at dose level 15, patient 19, experienced 
grade 3 toxicity. That cohort is therefore expanded to six pa- 
tients. Patient 22 experienced grade 4 toxicity in her first course 
at dose level 15, and hence the escalation of starting dose for 
new cohorts of patients stops. Three additional patients started 
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starting dose. Level 2 corresponds to a dose 40% greater than the starting dose. 
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on the next lower dose level, level 14. No patients experienced 
DLT at that level, and hence accrual to the trial was completed. 
The traditional recommended phase II dose would be level 14. 

We fit the model to the data of Table 2 obtaining the follow- 
ing maximum likelihood estimates with 90% confidence inter- 
vals (CIs): K t is estimated as 7.4 (90% CI = 6.8-7.9) instead of 
the true value of 7.5; (K 2 - AT,)/.34 is estimated as 4.1 (90% CI 
= 1.3-7.0) instead of the true value of 4.6; (Af 3 - £ 2 )/0.34 is 
estimated as 1.4 (90% CI = 0-2.9) instead of 2.9; a. is estimated 
as 0 (90% CI = 0-0.67) with the true value of 0; a p is estimated 
as 0.71 (90% CI = 0.40-1.25), with a true value of 0.62; and <r £ 
is estimated as 0.83 (90% CI = 0.37-1.84), with a true value of 
0.90. In this example, there is good agreement between the es- 
timates obtained from fitting the model and the true values used 
to generate the data example. The CIs are based on the usual 
normal approximations to the maximum likelihood estimates of 
the K's, log o-p, and log a e and on the approximate chi-squared 
distribution of the logarithm of the likelihood ratio statistic as a 
function of a. 

There is no evidence of cumulative toxicity because the alpha 
parameter is estimated as zero. There appears to be a substantial 
amount of both interpatient variability and intrapatient variabil- 
ity. The standard deviations are large, relative to the logarithm of 
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Fig. 5. Probability of toxicity of each grade level in a single course of treatment 
as a function of dose level. Probabilities are averaged over the population of 
patients. Probability curves are computed from model 1 using maximum likeli- 
hood estimates of model parameters. Specifically, the probability of grade 2+ 
toxicity with dose d and cumulative dose for previous courses of D is 

where 4> denotes the cumulative standard normal distribution function. For com- 
puting probability of grade 3+ or grade 4 toxicity, replace K, by K z and K } , 
respectively. 



the dose step ln(1.4) that is about 0.34. The K x and K 2 values 
appear to be well separated, but the K 2 and K 3 values are close. 

Fig. 5 shows the probability of grade 2 or worse toxicity as a 
function of dose level and similar functions for the probability of 
grade 3 or worse toxicity and of grade 4 toxicity. These func- 
tions were computed by use of the model parameters estimated 
from the simulated data. From these graphs, one can estimate the 
dose level associated with any target level of any grade of tox- 
icity. If one were to recommend a single dose level, the recom- 
mendation should reflect the distance between the grade 3+ 
curve and grade 4+ curve in Fig. 5. At dose level 17, the model 
estimates that 19% of the patients will experience grade 4 tox- 
icity. At dose level 16, the probability of grade 4 toxicity is 
reduced to 12%, the probability of grade 3+ toxicity is 22%, and 
the probability of grade 2+ toxicity is 70%. 

The functions in Fig. 5 do not give a clear picture of inter- 
patient differences. Fig. 6 shows curves of the probability of 
grade 2+, 3+, and 4+ toxicity for three representative patients. 
The middle graph is for a patient whose ^ value equals the mean 
H-p. The upper graph is for a patient whose (3 value is one 
standard deviation below the mean; i.e., jul 3 - o- p . The lower 
graph is for a patient with 0 = n p + cr p . Dose levels 16 or 17 
may be reasonable for the patient represented by the middle 
graph. For the patient represented by the upper graph, dose level 
19 would be more appropriate. For the patient represented by the 
lower graph, dose level 14 or 15 would be more appropriate. 
This graph illustrates the substantial interpatient variability in 
the toxic response to this drug in this patient population. The 
separation between the grade 2+ and grade 3+ curves here and in 
Fig. 5 indicates the ability to effectively titrate patients to grade 
2 toxicity. The closeness of the grade 3+ and grade 4+ curves 
indicates that doses that give grade 3 toxicity overlap substan- 
tially with those that give grade 4 toxicity. Use of any fixed dose 
for all patients is problematic, since any dose both overtreats and 
underfreats some patients. This is the principal conclusion of the 
data analysis. 
Discussion 

The new designs described here appear to accomplish several 
objectives. They reduce the number of patients potentially un- 
dertreated. Some of these designs also reduce the duration of 
trials by doubling the dose until toxicity develops. These ap- 
proaches also improve the information yield of phase I trials. 
They provide for estimation of the population distribution of the 
MTD and may also provide a statistical estimate of the degree of 
cumulative toxicity. 

We have addressed phase I trials in which patients may re- 
ceive more than one course of treatment. Not all phase I trials are 
of this type. Even in trials of this type, many patients remain in 
the study for only one or two courses of treatment because of 
tumor progression. This limits the information available for 
analysis. Patients may be able to remain in the study longer with 
accelerated titration designs because use of intrapatient dose 
escalation provides greater opportunity for therapeutic benefit. 
The reduced risk of design 4 compared with design 3 was based 
on using information from the second and third courses in de- 
termining when to stop the initial accelerated stage. This addi- 
tional protection can be assured with fewer courses of treatment 
per patient by requiring that when the first instance of grade 2 
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Fig. 6. Probability toxicity of each grade level in a 
single course of treatment as a function of dose 
level for individual patients. Probabilities are not 
averaged over the population of patients but are 
computed separately for the average patient 
(middle panel with 3, = u.^), the patient with re- 
duced sensitivity to the toxic effects of the com- 
pound (upper panel with (3, = u. s - <r p ), and the 
patient with increased sensitivity to the toxic effects 
of the compound (lower panel with p, = p. B + 0-3). 
Probability curves are computed from model 1 us- 
ing maximum likelihood estimates of model param- 
eters. Specifically, the probability of grade 2+ tox- 
icity with dose d and cumulative dose for previous 
courses of D for a patient with value 3, is 

/ /og(d + t«D) + p,-g, \ 



where <J> denotes the cumulative standard normal 
distribution function. For computing probability of 
grade 3+ or grade 4 toxicity, replace K t by A: 2 and 
£ 3 , respectively. 
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toxicity occurs, two other patients be treated at that same dose 
without grade 2 toxicity before the dose is doubled. This may be 
satisfied by later courses at escalated doses in previous patients 
or may require starting a new patient at the same dose as the one 
who experienced grade 2 toxicity. This modification is not 
needed for design 2, since it uses only first-course toxicity for 
determining when to terminate the accelerated stage and uses 
smaller dose steps. For designs without intrapatient dose esca- 
lation, this modification would increase the number of patients 
treated at lower doses and may extend the time to completion. 

In these simulations, we used the conventional stopping rule 
with all designs for consistency. The study stopped when two 
patients experienced DLT at a dose level, and six patients were 
treated at the next lower dose level with no more than one patient 
experiencing DLT. For the new designs, the population distri- 
bution of MTDs is estimated, and there is nothing special about 
the highest dose at which fewer than two patients experienced 
DLT. One might, therefore, continue entering patients beyond 
the usual stopping point to refine the estimates of the population 
distributions. In fact, the entire second stage of sampling could 
use a model-based or Bayesian approach to selecting the first- 
course dose for each patient. Simple up-down phase I designs 
with cohort sizes other than three to six patients are also some- 
times used when the amount of DLT that is to be tolerated is 
much less than 33%. 

We have analyzed the results of 20 actual phase I trials by use 
of the model described above for the generation of simulated 
trial data. Other models could be used in place of the expression 
shown in equation 1 and, in particular, other approaches to the 



modeling of cumulative toxicity may be more appropriate in 
specific trials. 

Use of an accelerated titration design requires careful defini- 
tion of the level of toxicity considered dose limiting and the level 
considered sufficiently low (e.g., none-mild) that intrapatient 
dose escalation is acceptable. These definitions must be made 
for each organ system. In the simulations, we tabulated the in- 
cidence of unacceptable or grade 4 toxicity, but this is not nec- 
essary in using an accelerated titration design. The dose escala- 
tion and de-escalation decisions that must be made during the 
trial depend on distinguishing none-mild toxicity from moderate 
toxicity and on distinguishing moderate toxicity from DLT. 
These definitions may be protocol specific. The tracking of tox- 
icity over multiple treatment courses and the use of intrapatient 
titrations require careful patient management. However, the re- 
sult will enhance the likelihood that patients receive therapeutic 
dosing and increase the useful information obtained from each 
treated patient. 

The approach to design and analysis of phase I trials de- 
scribed in this article will help identify when there is large 
interpatient variability in sensitivity to the toxic effects of a drug. 
If interpatient variability is small, a fixed-dose regimen can be 
used in phase II trials, and few patients will be either overdosed 
or underdosed. Mick et al. (18) have described important sources 
of interpatient and intrapatient variability that might be usefully 
incorporated into the model. Further improvement might result 
from modeling toxicity separately by organ system. 

Pharmacokinetic differences are sometimes an important 
source of interpatient variability. In such cases, it may be advis- 
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able to attempt to control systemic exposure rather than dose. If 
drug clearance can be predicted by use of baseline patient char- 
acteristics such as liver or renal function, then the dose needed 
to achieve the targeted concentration can be estimated. Other- 
wise, an adaptive dosing scheme may be needed to achieve a 
target exposure. If the drug is delivered by a prolonged infusion, 
one may adapt the infusion rate based on estimates of pharma- 
cokinetic parameters to target systemic exposure levels. The 
accelerated titration designs described here then may be applied 
with the only change being the use of exposure levels rather than 
dose levels. When prolonged infusions are not used, it may not 
be feasible to deliver a target exposure level during the same 
course of treatment in which pharmacokinetic parameters are 
estimated. It still may be possible, however, to use parameters 
estimated in the first course of treatment for the titration of 
exposure in subsequent courses. 

Accelerated titration designs are more aggressive than stan- 
dard approaches and, therefore, may be associated with more 
risk. The simulations were performed with a very wide range of 
model parameters and suggest that the risks appear acceptable 
for designs 2 and 4. We believe that these designs are appropri- 
ate for clinical testing. For drugs that exhibit preclinical evi- 
dence of cumulative toxicity, special caution in the conduct of 
any type of phase I trial is needed. Accelerated designs without 
intrapatient dose escalations achieve most of the advantages of 
accelerated titration designs, with little or no increase in risk 
compared with the standard design 1A. However, they do not 
provide as great a reduction in the number of undertreated. pa- 
tients and, in particular, do not provide patients accrued early in 
the trial or those who have an especially high individual toler- 
ance for the drug as much opportunity as do titration designs to 
be treated at a dose that provides the greatest opportunity for 
benefit. We hope to sponsor phase I clinical trials to provide 
prospective evaluation of these new approaches. 

Appendix 

Four designs were evaluated as follows. Design 1: cohorts of 
three new patients per dose level. If one of three patients expe- 
riences DLT in the first course, expand the cohort to six patients. 
Intrapatient escalation option A. Design 2: cohorts of one new 
patient per dose level. When the first instance of first course 
DLT is observed, or the second instance of first course grade 2 
toxicity of any type, expand the cohort for current dose level and 
revert to use of design 1 for all further cohorts. Intrapatient 
escalation option B. Design 3: same as design 2, except that 
double dose steps are used during the initial accelerated stage of 
the trial (both for between-patient and within-patient escala- 
tions). Intrapatient escalation option B. Design 4: cohorts of one 
new patient per dose level and double dose steps are used during 
the initial accelerated stage of the trial. When the first instance 
of DLT is observed at any course or the second instance of any 
course grade 2 toxicity of any type, expand the cohort for current 
dose level and revert to use of design 1 for all further cohorts. 
Intrapatient escalation option B. 

The intrapatient dose modification options are defined as fol- 



Option A: no within-patient dose escalation. De-escalate if 
grade 3 or worse toxicity at previous course. 

Option B: Escalate if grade 0-1 toxicity at previous course. 
De-escalate if grade 3 or worse toxicity at previous course. 
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Anticancer cytotoxic agents go through a process by which 
their antitumor activity — on the basis of the amount of tu- 
mor shrinkage they could generate — has been investigated. 
In the late 1970s, the International Union Against Cancer 
and the World Health Organization introduced specific cri- 
teria for the codification of tumor response evaluation. In 
1994, several organizations involved in clinical research 
combined forces to tackle the review of these criteria on the 
basis of the experience and knowledge acquired since then. 
After several years of intensive discussions, a new set of 
Klines is ready that will supersede the former criteria. In 
parallel to this initiative, one of the participating groups 
developed a model by which response rates could be derived 
from unidimensional measurement of tumor lesions instead 
of the usual bidimensional approach. This new concept has 
been largely validated by the Response Evaluation Criteria 
in Solid Tumors Group and integrated into the present 
guidelines. This special article also provides some philo- 
sophic background to clarify the various purposes of re- 
sponse evaluation. It proposes a model by which a combined 
assessment of all existing lesions, characterized by target 
lesions (to be measured) and nontarget lesions, is used to 
extrapolate an overall response to treatment. Methods of 
assessing tumor lesions are better codified, briefly within the 
guidelines and in more detail in Appendix I. All other aspects 
of response evaluation have been discussed, reviewed, and 
amended whenever appropriate. [J Natl Cancer Inst 2000; 
92:205-16} 



A. Preamble 

Early attempts to define the objective response of a tumor to 
an anticancer agent were made in the early 1960s (1,2). In the 
mid- to late 1970s, the definitions of objective tumor response 
were widely disseminated and adopted when it became apparent 
that a common language would be necessary to report the results 
of cancer treatment in a consistent manner. 

The World Health Organization (WHO) definitions published 
in the 1979 WHO Handbook (3) and by Miller et al. (4) in 1981 
have been the criteria most commonly used by investigators 
around the globe. However, some problems have developed with 
the use of WHO criteria: 1) The methods for integrating into 
response assessments the change in size of measurable and 
"evaluable" lesions as defined by WHO vary among research 
groups, 2) the minimum lesion size and number of lesions to be 



recorded also vary, 3) the definitions of progressive disease arc 
related to change in a single lesion by some and to a change in 
the overall tumor load (sum of the measurements of all lesions) 
by others, and 4) the arrival of new technologies (computed 
tomography [CT] and magnetic resonance imaging [MRI]) has 
led to some confusion about how to integrate three-dimensional 
measures into response assessment. 

These issues and others have led to a number of different 
modifications or clarifications to the WHO criteria, resulting in 
a situation where response criteria are no longer comparable 
among research organizations — the very circumstance that the 
WHO publication had set out to avoid. This situation led to an 
initiative undertaken by representatives of several research 
groups to review the response definitions in use and to create a 
revision of the WHO criteria that, as far as possible, addressed 
areas of conflict and inconsistency 

In so doing, a number of principles were identified: 

1 ) Despite the fact that "novel" therapies are being developed 
that may work by mechanisms unlikely to cause tumor re- 
gression, there remains an important need to continue to de- 
scribe objective change in tumor size in solid tumors for the 
foreseeable future. Thus, the four categories of complete re- 
sponse, partial response, stable disease, and progressive dis- 
ease, as originally categorized in the WHO Handbook (3), 
should be retained in any new revision. 

2) Because of the need to retain some ability to compare favor- 
able results of future therapies with those currently available, 
it was agreed that no major discrepancy in the meaning and 
the concept of partial response should exist between the old 
and the new guidelines, although measurement criteria would 
be different. 

3) In some institutions, the technology now exists to determine 
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changes in tumor volume or changes in tumor metabolism 
that may herald shrinkage. However, these techniques are not 
yet widely available, and many have not been validated. Fur- 
thermore, it was recognized that the utility of" response cri- 
teria to date had not been related to precision of measure- 
ment. The definition of a partial response, in particular, is an 
arbitrary convention — there is no inherent meaning for an 
individual patient of a 50% decrease in overall tumor load. It 
was not thought that increased precision of measurement of 
tumor volume was an important goal for its own sake. 
Rather, standardization and simplification of methodology 
were desirable. Nevertheless, the guidelines proposed in this 
document are not meant to discourage the development of 
new tools that may provide more reliable surrogate end 
points than objective tumor response for predicting a poten- 
tial therapeutic benefit for cancer patients. 

4) Concerns regarding the ease with which a patient may be 
considered mistakenly to have disease progression by the 
current WHO criteria (primarily because of measurement er- 
ror) have already led some groups such as the Southwest 
Oncology Group to adopt criteria that require a greater in- 
crease in size of the tumor to consider a patient to have 
progressive disease (5). These concerns have led to a similar 
- l ^ange within these revised WHO criteria (see Appendix II). 

5'n— -iese criteria have not addressed several other areas of re- 
cent concern, but it is anticipated that this process will con- 
tinue and the following will be considered in the future: 

• Measures of antitumor activity, other than tumor shrink- 
age, that may appropriately allow investigation of cyto- 
static agents in phase II trials; 

• Definitions of serum marker response and recommended 
methodology for their validation; and 

• Specific tumors or anatomic sites presenting unique com- 
plexities. 

B. Background 

These guidelines are the result of a large, international col- 
laboration. In 1994, the European Organization for Research and 
Treatment of Cancer (EORTC), the National Cancer Institute 
(NCI) of the United States, and the National Cancer Institute of 
Canada Clinical Trials Group set up a task force (see Appendix 
III) with the main objective of reviewing the existing sets of 
criteria used to evaluate response to treatment in solid tumors. 
A^_ 3 years of regular meetings and exchange of ideas within 
the task force, a draft revised version of the WHO criteria was 
produced and widely circulated (see Appendix IV). Comments 
received (response rate, 95%) were compiled and discussed 
within the task force before a second version of the document 
integrating relevant comments was issued. This second version 
of the document was again circulated to external reviewers who 
were also invited to participate in a consensus meeting (on be- 
half of the organization that they represented) to discuss and 
finalize unresolved problems (October 1998). The list of partici- 
pants to this consensus meeting is shown in Appendix IV and 
included representatives from academia, industry, and regula- 
tory authorities. Following the recommendations discussed dur- 
ing the consensus meeting, a third version of the document was 
produced, presented publicly to the scientific community 
(American Society for Clinical Oncology, 1999), and submitted 
to the Journal of the National Cancer Institute in June 1999 for 
official publication. 



Data from collaborative studies, including more than 40Q" 
patients assessed for tumor response, support the simplifkatkr 
of response evaluation through the use of unidimensional mea 
surements and the sum of the longest diameters instead of th 
conventional method using two measurements and the sum of- 1 
the products. The results of the different retrospective analyses 
(comparing both approaches) performed by use of these differ- 
ent databases are described in Appendix V. This new approach 
which has been implemented in the following guidelines, is 
based on the model proposed by James et al. (6). 

C. Response Evaluation Criteria in Solid 
Tumors (RECIST) Guidelines 

1. Introduction 

The introduction explores the definitions, assumptions, and 
purposes of tumor response criteria. Below, guidelines that are 
offered may lead to more uniform reporting of outcomes of 
clinical trials. Note that, although single investigational agents 
are discussed, the principles are the same for drug combinations, 
noninvestigational agents, or approaches that do not involve 
drugs. 

Tumor response associated with the administration of anti- 
cancer agents can be evaluated for at least three important pur- 
poses that are conceptually distinct; 

• Tumor response as a prospective end point in early clinical 
trials. In this situation, objective tumor response is employed 
to determine whether the agent/regimen demonstrates suffi- 
ciently encouraging results to warrant further testing. These 
tnals are typically phase II trials of investigational agents/ 
regimens (see section 1.2), and it is for use in this precise 
context that these guidelines have been developed. 

• Tumor response as a prospective end point in more definitive 
clinical trials designed to provide an estimate of benefit for a 
specific cohort of patients. These trials are often randomized 
comparative trials or single-arm comparisons of combinations 
of agents with historical control subjects. In this setting, ob- 
jective tumor response is used as a surrogate end point for 
other measures of clinical benefit, including time to event 
(death or disease progression) and symptom control {see sec- 
tion 1.3). 

• Tumor response as a guide for the clinician and patient or 
study subject in decisions about continuation of current 
therapy. This purpose is applicable both to clinical trials and to 
routine practice (see section 1.1), but use in the context of 
decisions regarding continuation of therapy is not the primary 
focus of this document. 

However, in day-to-day usage, the distinction among these 
uses of the term "tumor response" can easily be missed, unless 
an effort is made to be explicit. When these differences are 
ignored, inappropriate methodology may be used and incorrect 
conclusions may result. 

J. I. Response Outcomes in Daily Clinical Practice of 
Oncology 

The evaluation of tumor response in the daily clinical practice 
of oncology may not be performed according to predefined cri- 
teria. It may, rather, be based on a subjective medical judgment 
that results from clinical and laboratory data that are used to 
assess the treatment benefit for the patient. The defined criteria 
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' developed further in this document are not necessarily appli- 
cable or complete in such a context. It might be appropriate to 
m a ; ' a distinction between "clinical improvement" and "objec- 
tive tumor response" in routine patient management outside the 
context of a clinical trial. 

1.2. Response Outcomes in Uncontrolled Trials as a Guide to 
further Testing of a New Therapy 

"Observed response rate" is often employed in single-arm 
studies as a "screen" for new anticancer agents that warrant 
further testing. Related outcomes, such as response duration or 
pr. portion of patients with complete responses, are sometimes 
employed in a similar fashion. The utilization of a response rate 
in this way is not encumbered by an implied assumption about 
the therapeutic benefit of such responses but rather implies some 
degree of biologic antitumor activity of the investigated agent. 

For certain types of agents (i.e., cytotoxic drugs and hor- 
mones), experience has demonstrated that objective antitumor 
responses observed at a rate higher than would have been ex- 
pected to occur spontaneously can be useful in selecting anti- 
cancer agents for further study. Some agents selected in this way 
have eventually proven to be clinically useful. Furthermore, cri- 
r»"z for "screening" new agents in this way can be modified by 
w .mulated experience and eventually validated in terms of the 
efficiency by which agents so screened are shown to be of clini- 
cal value by later, more definitive, trials. 

In most circumstances, however, a new agent achieving a 
response rate determined a priori to be sufficiently interesting to 
warrant further testing may not prove to be an effective treat- 
ment for the studied disease in subsequent randomized phase III 
trials. Random variables and selection biases, both known and 
unknown, can have an overwhelming effect in small, uncon- 
trolled trials. These trials are an efficient and economic step for 
initial evaluation of the activity of a new agent or combination 
in a given disease setting. However, many such trials are per- 
formed, and the proportion that will provide false-positive re- 
sults is necessarily substantial. In many circumstances, it would 
be appropriate to perform a second small confirmatory trial be- 
fore initiating large resource-intensive phase III trials. 

Sometimes, several new therapeutic approaches are studied in 
a randomized phase II trial. The purpose of randomization in this 
setting, as in phase III studies, is to minimize the impact of 
r H om imbalances in prognostic variables. However, random- 
r^o phase II studies are, by definition, not intended to provide 
an adequately powered comparison between arms (regimens). 
Rather, the goal is simply to identify one or more arms for 
further testing, and the sample size is chosen so to provide 
reasonable confidence that a truly inferior arm is not likely to be 
selected. Therefore, reporting the results of such randomized 
phase II trials should not imply statistical comparisons between 
treatment arms. 

1.3. Response Outcomes in Clinical Trials as a Surrogate for 
Palliative Effect 

1.3.1. Use in nonrandomized clinical trials. The only cir- 
cumstance in which objective responses in a nonrandomized 
trial can permit a tentative assumption of a palliative effect (i.e., 
beyond a purely clinical measure of benefit) is when there is an 
actual or implied comparison with historical series of similar 
patients. This assumption is strongest when the prospectively 



determined statistical analysis plan provides for matching of 
relevant prognostic variables between case subjects and a de- 
fined series of control subjects. Otherwise, there must be, at the 
very least, prospectively determined statistical criteria that pro- 
vide a very strong justification for assumptions about the re- 
sponse rate that would have been expected in the appropriate 
"control" population (untreated or treated with conventional 
therapy, as fits the clinical setting). However, even under these 
circumstances, a high rate of observed objective response does 
not constitute proof or confirmation of clinical therapeutic ben- 
efit. Because of unavoidable and nonquantifiable biases inherent 
in nonrandomized trials, proof of benefit still requires eventual 
confirmation in a prospectively randomized, controlled trial of 
adequate size. The appropriate end points of therapeutic benefit 
for such a trial are survival, progression- free survival, or symp- 
tom control (including quality of life). 

1.3.2. Use in randomized trials. Even in the context of pro- 
spectively randomized phase III comparative trials, "observed 
response rate" should not be the sole, or major, end point. The 
trial should be large enough that differences in response rate can 
be validated by association with more definitive end points re- 
flecting therapeutic benefit, such as survival, progression-free 
survival, reduction in symptoms, or improvement (or mainte- 
nance) of quality of life. 

2. Measurability of Tumor Lesions at Baseline 

2.1. Definitions 

At baseline, tumor lesions will be categorized as follows: 
measurable (lesions that can be accurately measured in at least 
one dimension [longest diameter to be recorded] as 3*20 mm 
with conventional techniques or as > 10 mm with spiral CT scan 
[see section 2.2]) or nonmeasurable (all other lesions, including 
small lesions [longest diameter <20 mm with conventional tech- 
niques or <10 mm with spiral CT scan] and truly nonmeasurable 
lesions). 

The term "evaluable" in reference to measurability is not 
recommended and will not be used because it does not provide 
additional meaning or accuracy. 

All measurements should be recorded in metric notation by 
use of a ruler or calipers. All baseline evaluations should be 
performed as closely as possible to the beginning of treatment 
and never more than 4 weeks before the beginning of treatment. 

Lesions considered to be truly nonmeasurable include the 
following: bone lesions, leptomeningeal disease, ascites, pleural/ 
pericardial effusion, inflammatory breast disease, lymphangitis 
cutis/pulmonis, abdominal masses that are not confirmed and 
followed by imaging techniques, and cystic lesions. 

{Note: Tumor lesions that are situated in a previously irradi- 
ated area might or might not be considered measurable, and the 
conditions under which such lesions should be considered must 
be defined in the protocol when appropriate.) 

2.2. Specifications by Methods of Measurements 

The same method of assessment and the same technique 
should be used to characterize each identified and reported le- 
sion at baseline and during follow-up. Imaging-based evaluation 
is preferred to evaluation by clinical examination when both 
methods have been used to assess the antitumor effect of a 
treatment. 
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2.2.1. Clinical examination. Clinically detected lesions will 
only be considered measurable when they are superficial (e.g., 
skin nodules and palpable lymph nodes). For the case of skin 
lesions, documentation by color photography — including a ruler 
to estimate the size of the lesion — is recommended. 

2.2.2. Chest x-ray. Lesions on chest x-ray are acceptable as 
measurable lesions when they are clearly defined and sur- 
rounded by aerated lung. However, CT is preferable. More de- 
tails concerning the use of this method of assessment for objec- 
tive tumor response evaluation are provided in Appendix I. 

2.2.3. CT and MRI. CT and MRI are the best currently 
available and most reproducible methods for measuring target 
lesions selected for response assessment. Conventional CT and 
MRI should be performed with contiguous cuts of 10 mm or less 
in slice thickness. Spiral CT should be performed by use of a 
5-mm contiguous reconstruction algorithm; this specification 
applies to the tumors of the chest, abdomen, and pelvis, while 
head and neck tumors and those of the extremities usually re- 
quire specific protocols. More details concerning the use of these 
methods of assessment for objective tumor response evaluation 
are provided in Appendix I. 

2.2.4. Ultrasound. When the primary end point of the study 
is objective response evaluation, ultrasound should not be used 
to measure tumor lesions that are clinically not easily accessible. 
It may be used as a possible alternative to clinical measurements 
for superficial palpable lymph nodes, subcutaneous lesions, and 
thyroid nodules. Ultrasound might also be useful to confirm the 
complete disappearance of superficial lesions usually assessed 
by clinical examination. Justifications for not using ultrasound to 
measure tumor lesions for objective response evaluation are pro- 
vided in Appendix T. 

2.2.5. Endoscopy and laparoscopy. The utilization of these 
techniques for objective tumor evaluation has not yet been fully 
or widely validated. Their uses in this specific context require 
sophisticated equipment and a high level of expertise that may 
be available only in some centers. Therefore, utilization of such 
techniques for objective tumor response should be restricted to 
validation purposes in specialized centers. However, such tech- 
niques can be useful in confirming complete histopathologic 
response when biopsy specimens are obtained. 

2.2.6. Tumor markers. Tumor markers alone cannot be used 
to assess response. However, if markers are initially above the 
upper normal limit, they must return to normal levels for a 
patient to be considered in complete clinical response when all 
tumor lesions have disappeared. Specific additional criteria for 
standardized usage of prostate-specific antigen and CA (cancer 
antigen) 125 response in support of clinical trials are being vali- 
dated. 

2.2.7. Cytology and histology. Cytologic and histologic 
techniques can be used to differentiate between partial response 
and complete response in rare cases (e.g., after treatment to 
differentiate between residual benign lesions and residual ma- 
lignant lesions in tumor types such as germ cell tumors). Cyto- 
logic confirmation of the neoplastic nature of any effusion that 
appears or worsens during treatment is required when the mea- 
surable tumor has met criteria for response or stable disease. 
Under such circumstances, the cytologic examination of the 
fluid collected will permit differentiation between response or 
stable disease (an effusion may be a side effect of the treatment) 
and progressive disease (if the neoplastic origin of the fluid is 
confirmed). New techniques to better establish objective tumor 



response will be integrated into these criteria when they are fully 
validated to be used in the context of tumor response evaluation. 
3. Tumor Response Evaluation 

3.1. Baseline Evaluation 

3.1.1. Assessment of overall tumor burden and measur- 
able disease. To assess objective response, it is necessary to 
estimate the overall tumor burden at baseline to which subse- 
quent measurements will be compared. Only patients with mea- 
surable disease at baseline should be included in protocols where 
objective tumor response is the primary end point. Measurable 
disease is defined by the presence of at least one measurable 
lesion (as defined in section 2.1). If the measurable disease is 
restricted to a solitary lesion, its neoplastic nature should be 
confirmed by cytology/histology. 

3.1.2. Baseline documentation of "target" and "nontar- 
get" lesions. All measurable lesions up to a maximum of five 
lesions per organ and 10 lesions in total, representative of all 
involved organs, should be identified as target lesions and re- 
corded and measured at baseline. Target lesions should be se- 
lected on the basis of their size (those with the longest diameter) 
and their suitability for accurate repeated measurements (either 
by imaging techniques or clinically). A sum of the longest di- 
ameter for all target lesions will be calculated and reported as the 
baseline sum longest diameter. The baseline sum longest diam- 
eter will be used as the reference by which to characterize the 
objective tumor response. 

All other lesions (or sites of disease) should be identified as 
nontarget lesions and should also be recorded at baseline. Mea- 
surements of these lesions are not required, but the presence or 
absence of each should be noted throughout follow-up. 

3.2. Response Criteria 

3.2.1. Evaluation of target lesions. This section provides the 
definitions of the criteria used to determine objective tumor 
response for target lesions. The criteria have been adapted from 
the original WHO Handbook (3), taking into account the mea- 
surement of the longest diameter only for all target lesions: 
complete response — the disappearance of all target lesions: par- 
tial response — at least a 30% decrease in the sum of the longest 
diameter of target lesions, talcing as reference the baseline sum 
longest diameter; progressive disease — at least a 20% increase 
in the sum of the longest diameter of target lesions, taking as 
reference the smallest sum longest diameter recorded since the 
treatment started or the appearance of one or more new lesions; 
stable disease — neither sufficient shrinkage to qualify for partial 
response nor sufficient increase to qualify for progressive dis- 
ease, taking as reference the smallest sum longest diameter since 
the treatment started. 

3.2.2. Evaluation of nontarget lesions. This section provides 
the definitions of the criteria used to determine the objective 
tumor response for nontarget lesions: complete response — the 
disappearance of all nontarget lesions and normalization of tu- 
mor marker level; incomplete response/stable disease— the per- 
sistence of one or more nontarget lesion(s) and/or the mainte- 
nance of tumor marker level above the normal limits; and 
progressive disease — the appearance of one or more new lesions 
and/or unequivocal progression of existing nontarget lesions ( / 1 

(Note: Although a clear progression of "nontarget" lesions 
only is exceptional, in such circumstances, the opinion of the 
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treating physician should prevail and the progression status 
should be confirmed later by the review panel [or study chair]). 

3.2.3. Evaluation of best overall response. The best overall 
response is the best response recorded from the start of treatment 
until disease progression/recurrence (taking as reference for pro- 
oressive disease the smallest measurements recorded since the 
treatment started). In general, the patient's best response assign- 
ment will depend on the achievement of both measurement and 
confirmation criteria (see section 3.3.1). Table 1 provides overall 
responses for all possible combinations of tumor responses in 
target and nontarget lesions with or without the appearance of 
n w lesions. 

{Notes: 

• Patients with a global deterioration of health status requiring 
discontinuation of treatment without objective evidence of dis- 
ease progression at that time should be classified as having 
"'symptomatic deterioration." Every effort should be made to 
document the objective disease progression, even after discon- 
tinuation of treatment. 

• Conditions that may define early progression, early death, and 
inevaluability are study specific and should be clearly defined 
in each protocol (depending on treatment duration and treat- 
ment periodicity). 

• ; >me circumstances, it may be difficult to distinguish re- 
siaual disease from normal tissue. When the evaluation of 
complete response depends on this determination, it is recom- 
mended that the residual lesion be investigated (fine-needle 
aspiration/biopsy) before confirming the complete response 
status.) 

3.2.4. Frequency of tumor re-evaluation. Frequency of tu- 
mor re-evaluation while on treatment should be protocol specific 
and adapted to the type and schedule of treatment. However, in 
the context of phase 11 studies where the beneficial effect of 
therapy is not known, follow-up of every other cycle (i.e., 6-8 
weeks) seems a reasonable norm. Smaller or greater time inter- 
vals than these could be justified in specific regimens or cir- 

After the end of the treatment, the need for repetitive tumor 
evaluations depends on whether the phase II trial has, as a goal, 
the response rate or the time to an event (disease progression/ 
death). If time to an event is the main end point of the study, then 
routine re-evaluation is warranted of those patients who went off 
the 1y for reasons other than the expected event at frequencies 
to be- determined by the protocol. Intervals between evaluations 
twice as long as on study are often used, but no strict rule can be 
made. 
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*CR = complete response; PR = partial response: SD = stable disease; and 
PD = progressive disease. See text for more details. 



3.3. Confirmatory Measurement/Duration of Response 

3.3.1. Confirmation. The main goal of confirmation of ob- 
jective response in clinical trials is to avoid overestimating the 
response rate observed. This aspect of response evaluation is 
particularly important in nonrandomized trials where response is 
the primary end point. In this setting, to be assigned a status of 
partial response or complete response, changes in tumor mea- 
surements must be confirmed by repeat assessments that should 
be performed no less than 4 weeks after the criteria for response 
are first met. Longer intervals as determined by the study pro- 
tocol may also be appropriate. 

In the case of stable disease, measurements must have met the 
stable disease criteria at least once after study entry at a mini- 
mum interval (in general, not less than 6-8 weeks) that is de- 
fined in the study protocol (see section 3.3.3). 

(Note: Repeat studies to confirm changes in tumor size may 
not always be feasible or may not be part of the standard practice 
in protocols where progression-free survival and overall survival 
are the key end points. In such cases, patients will not have 
"confirmed response." This distinction should be made clear 
when reporting the outcome of such studies.) 

3.3.2. Duration of overall response. The duration of overall 
response is measured from the time that measurement criteria are 
met for complete response or partial response (whichever status 
is recorded first) until the first date that recurrent or progressive 
disease is objectively documented (taking as reference for pro- 
gressive disease the smallest measurements recorded since the 
treatment started). The duration of overall complete response is 
measured from the time measurement criteria are first met for 
complete response until the first date that recurrent disease is 
objectively documented. 

3.3.3. Duration of stable disease. Stable disease is measured 
from the start of the treatment until the criteria for disease pro- 
gression is met (taking as reference the smallest measurements 
recorded since the treatment started). The clinical relevance of 
the duration of stable disease varies for different tumor types and 
grades. Therefore, it is highly recommended that the protocol 
specify the minimal time interval required between two mea- 
surements for determination of stable disease. This time interval 
should take into account the expected clinical benefit that such 
a status may bring to the population under study. 

(Note: The duration of response or stable disease as well as 
the progression-free survival are influenced by the frequency of 
follow-up after baseline evaluation. It is not in the scope of this 
guideline to define a standard follow-up frequency that should 
take into account many parameters, including disease types and 
stages, treatment periodicity, and standard practice. However, 
these limitations to the precision of the measured end point 
should be taken into account if comparisons among trials are to 
be made.) 

3.4. Progression-Free Survival/Time to Progression 

This document focuses primarily on the use of objective re- 
sponse end points. In some circumstances (e.g., brain tumors or 
investigation of noncytoreductive anticancer agents), response 
evaluation may not be the optimal method to assess the potential 
anticancer activity of new agents/regimens. In such cases, pro- 
gression-free survival/time to progression can be considered 
valuable alternatives to provide an initial estimate of biologic 
effect of new agents that may work by a noncytotoxic mecha- 
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nism. It is clear though that, in an uncontrolled trial proposing to 
utilize progession-free survival/time to progression, it will be 
necessary to document with care the basis for estimating what 
magnitude of progression-free survival/time to progression 
would be expected in the absence of a treatment effect. It is also 
recommended that the analysis be quite conservative in recog- 
nition of the likelihood of confounding biases, e.g., with regard 
to selection and ascertainment. Uncontrolled trials using pro- 
gression-free survival or time to progression as a primary end 
point should be considered on a case-by-case basis, and the 
methodology to be applied should be thoroughly described in the 
protocol. 

4. Response Review 

For trials where the response rate is the primary end point, it 
is strongly recommended that all responses be reviewed by an 
expert or experts independent of the study at the study's comple- 
tion. Simultaneous review of the patients' files and radiologic 
images is the best approach. 

(Note: When a review of the radiologic images is to take 
place, it is also recommended that images be free of marks that 
might obscure the lesions or bias the evaluation of the reviewers]). 

5. Reporting of Results 

All patients included in the study must be assessed for re- 
sponse to treatment, even if there are major protocol treatment 
deviations or if they are ineligible. Each patient will be assigned 
one of the following categories: 1) complete response, 2) partial 
response, 3) stable disease, 4) progressive disease, 5) early death 
from malignant disease, 6) early death from toxicity, 7) early 
death because of other cause, or 9) unknown (not assessable, 
insufficient data). {Note: By arbitrary convention, category 9 
usually designates the "unkrjown" status of any type of data in a 
clinical database.) 

All of the patients who met the eligibility criteria should be 
included in the main analysis of the response rate. Patients in 
response categories 4-9 should be considered as failing to re- 
spond to treatment (disease progression). Thus, an incorrect 
treatment schedule or drug administration does not result in 
exclusion from the analysis of the response rate. Precise defini- 
tions for categories 4-9 will be protocol specific. 

All conclusions should be based on all eligible patients. 

Subanalyses may then be performed on the basis of a subset 
)f patients, excluding those for whom major protocol deviations 
have been identified (e.g., early death due to other reasons, early 
discontinuation of treatment, major protocol violations, etc). 
However, these subanalyses may not serve as the basis for draw- 
ing conclusions concerning treatment efficacy, and the reasons 
for excluding patients from the analysis should be clearly re- 
ported. The 95% confidence intervals should be provided. 

6. Response Evaluation in Randomized Phase III Trials 

Response evaluation in phase III trials may be an indicator of 
the relative antitumor activity of the treatments evaluated but 
may usually not solely predict the real therapeutic benefit for the 
population studied. If objective response is selected as a primary 
end point for a phase III study (only in circumstances where a 
direct relationship between objective tumor response and a real 
therapeutic benefit can be unambiguously demonstrated for the 
population studied), the same criteria as those applicable to 
phase II trials (RECIST guidelines) should be used. 



On the other hand, some of the guidelines presented ins 
special article might not be required in trials, such as phase?- 
trials, in which objective response is not the primary end 
For example, in such trials, it might not be necessary to me 
as many as 10 target lesions or to confirm response witfr 
follow-up assessment after 4 weeks or more. Protocols should 
written clearly with respect to planned response evaluation a~ 
whether confirmation is required so as to avoid post-hoc deci 
sions affecting patient evaluability. 

Appendix I. Specifications for Radiologic 
Imaging 

These notes are recommendations for use in clinical studies and, as 
such, these protocols for computed tomography (CT) and magnetic 
resonance imaging (MRI) scanning may differ from those employed in 
clinical practice at various institutions. The use of standardized proto- 
cols allows comparability both within and between different studies, 
irrespective of where the examination has been undertaken. 

Specific Notes 

For chest x-ray, not only should the film be performed in full 
inspiration in the posteroanterior projection, but also the film to tube 
distance should remain constant between examinations. However, pa- 
tients in trials with advanced disease may not be well enough to fulfill 
these criteria, and such situations should be reported together with the 

Lesions bordering the thoracic wall are not suitable for measurements 
by chest x-ray. since a slight change in position of the patients can cause 
considerable differences in ihe plane in which the lesion is projected 
and may appear to cause a change that is actually an artifact. These 
lesions should be followed by a CT or an MRI. Similarly, lesions 
bordering or involving the mediastinum should be documented on CT 
or MRI. 

CT scans of the thorax, abdomen, and pelvis should be contigu- 
ous throughout the anatomic region of interest. As a rule of thumb, the 
minimum size of the lesion should be no less than double the slice 
thickness. Lesions smaller than this are subject to substantial "partial 
volume" effects (i.e., size is underestimated because of the distance of 
the cut from the longest diameter; such a lesion may appear to have 
responded or progressed on subsequent examinations, when, in fact, 
they remain the same size [Fig. 1]). This minimum lesion size for a 
given slice thickness at baseline ensures that any lesion appearing 
smaller on subsequent examinations will truly be decreasing in size. 
The longest diameter of each target lesion should be selected in the 
axial plane only. 

The type of CT scanner is important regarding the slice thickness and 
minimum-sized lesion. For spiral (helical) CT scanners, the minimum 
size of any given lesion at baseline may be 10 mm, provided the images 
are reconstructed contiguously at 5-mm intervals. For conventional CT 
scanners, the minimum-sized lesion should be 20 mm by use of a 
contiguous slice thickness of 10 mm. 

The fundamental difference between spiral and conventional CT is 
that conventional CT acquires the information only for the particular 
slice thickness scanned, which is then expressed as a two-dimensional 
representation of that thickness or volume as a gray scale image. The 
next slice thickness needs to be scanned before it can be imaged and so 
on. Spiral CT acquires the data for the whole volume imaged, typically 
the whole of the thorax or upper abdomen in a single breath hold of 
about 20-30 seconds. To view the images, a suitable reconstruction 
algorithm is selected, by the machine, so the data are appropriately 
imaged. As suggested above, for spiral CT, 5-mm reconstructions can 
be made, thereby allowing a minimum-sized lesion of 10 mm. 

Spiral CT is now the standard in most hospitals involved in cancer 
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management in the United States, Europe, and Japan, so the above 
comments related to spiral CT are pertinent. However, some institutions 
involved in clinical trials will have conventional CT, but the number of 
these scanners will decline as they are replaced by spiral CT. 

Other body parts, where CT scans are of different slice thickness 
(such as the neck, which is typically 5-mm thickness), or in the young 
pediatric population, where the slice thickness may be different, the 
minimum-sized lesion allowable for measurability of the lesion may be 
different. However, it should be double the slice thickness. The slice 
Sickness and the minimum-sized lesion should be specified in the study 
protocol. 

In patients in whom the abdomen and pelvis have been imaged, oral 
contrast agents should be given to accentuate the bowel against other 



soft-tissue masses. This procedure is almost universally undertaken on 

Intravenous contrast agents should also be given, unless contraindi- 
cated for medical reasons such as allergy. This is to accentuate vascular 
structures from adjacent lymph node masses and to help enhance liver 
and other visceral metastases. Although, in clinical practice, its use may 
add little, in the context of a clinical study where objective response rate 
based on measurable disease is the end point, unless an intravenous 
contrast agent is given, a substantial number of otherwise measurable 
lesions will not be measurable. The use of intravenous contrast agents 
may sometimes seem unnecessary to monitor the evolution of specific 
disease sites (e.g., in patients in whom the disease is apparently re- 
stricted to the periphery of the lungs). However, the aim of a clinical 
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jfe;- Lesions should be measured on the same window setting on each 
$ exam ination. It is not acceptable to measure a lesion on lung windows 
<?on °"- examination and on soft-tissue settings on the next (Fig. 2). In 
! the U i'"' i ( does not really matter whether lung or soft-tissue windows 
ye used for intraparenchymal lesions, provided a thorough assessment 
" Q { nodal and parenchymal disease has been undertaken and the target 
lesions are measured as appropriate by use of the same window settings 
for repeated examinations throughout the study. 

• Use of MRI is a complex issue. MRI is entirely acceptable and 
capable of providing images in different anatomic planes. It is. there- 
fore, important ihat. when MRI is used, lesions must be measured in the 
same anatomic plane by use of the same imaging sequences on subse- 
que 1 " examinations. MRI scanners vary in the images produced. Some 
of i;:e factors involved include the magnet strength (high-field magnets 
require shorter scan times, typically 2-5 minutes), the coil design, and 
patient cooperation. Wherever possible, the same scanner should be 
used. For instance, (he images provided by a 1.5-Tesla scanner will 
differ from those provided by a 0.5-Tesla scanner. Although compari- 
sons can be made between images from different scanners, such com- 
parisons are not ideal. Moreover, many patients with advanced malig- 
nancy are in pain, so their ability to remain still for the duration of a 
scan sequence — on the order of 2-5 minutes — is limited. Any move- 
ment during the scan time leads to motion artifacts and degradation of 
image quality, so that the examination will probably be useless. For 
these reasons. CT is. at this point in time, the imaging modality of choice. 

Ultrasound examinations should not be used in clinical trials to 
rrw>ure tumor regression or progression of lesions that are not super- 
ficial because the examination is necessarily subjective. Entire exami- 
nations cannot be reproduced for independent review at a later date, and 
it must be assumed, whether or not it is the case, that the hard-copy 
films available represent a true and accurate reflection of events (Fig. 
3). Furthermore, if. for example, the only measurable lesion is in the 
p: r;i-aortic region of the abdomen and if gas in the bowel overlies the 
lesion, the lesion will not be detected because the ultrasound beam 
cannot penetrate the gas. Accordingly, the disease staging (or restaging 
for treatment evaluation) for this patient will not be accurate. 

The same imaging modality must bemused throughout the study to 
measure disease. Different imaging techniques have differing sensitivi- 
ties, so any given lesion may have different dimensions at any given 
time if measured with different modalities. It is, therefore, not accept- 
able to interchange different modalities throughout a trial and use these 
measurements. It must be the same technique throughout. 

it is desirable to try to standardize the imaging modalities without 
adding undue constraints so that patients are not unnecessarily excluded 
from clinical trials. 

/ -ndix II. Relationship Between Change in 
diameter, Product, and Volume 



Appendix H, Table 2. Relationship between change in diameter, product. 



Diameter, 2r Product, (2r)' Volume, 4/3-irr 3 



Response Decrease De c r e ase Decrease 

50% 75% 87% 

Disease progression Increase ^^ncrc^e^^ Increase 

^^fj^^ 56% 95% 

30% 69% 120% 



*Shaded areas represent the response evaluation criteria in solid tumors (di- 
ameter) and World Health Organization (product) criteria for change in tumor 
size to meet response and disease progression definitions. 
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Appendix V. Retrospective Comparison of 
Response/Disease Progression Rates Obtained 
With the World Health Organization 
(WHO)/Southwest Oncology Group Criteria 
and the New Response Evaluation Criteria in 
Solid Tumors (RECIST) Criteria 

To evaluate the hypothesis by which unidimensional measurement of 
tumor lesions may substitute for the usual bidimensional approach, a 
number of retrospective analyses have been undertaken. The results of 
these analysis are given below in this section. 

1. Comparison of Response and Disease Progression Rates 
by Use of WHO (or Modified WHO) or RECIST Methods 

1.1. Trials Evaluated 

No specific selection criteria were employed except that trial data had 
to include serial (repeated) records of tumor measurements. Several 



groups evaluated their own data on one or more such studies (National 
Institute of Canada Clinical Trials Group, Kingston. ON; U.S. National! 
Cancer Institute, Bethesda, MD: and Rhone-Poulenc Rorer Pharmaceu - 
ticals Inc., Paris, France) or made data available lor evaluation to the 
U.S. National Cancer Institute (Southwest Oncology Group and Bristol- 
Myers Squibb, Wallingford. CT) 

1.2. Response Criteria Evaluated 

Not all databases were assessed for all response outcomes. At the 
outset of this process, the most interest was in the assessment of com- 
plete plus partial response rate comparisons by both the WHO and new 
RECIST criteria. Once these data suggested no impact of using the new 
criteria on the response rate, several more databases were analyzed for 
the impact of the use of the new criteria not only on complete response 
plus partial response but also on stable disease and progressive disease 
rates [see Appendix V, Table 4) and on time to disease progression (see 
Appendix V, Table 5). 

1.3. Methods of Comparison 

For each patient in each study, baseline sums were calculated (sum of 
products of the two longest diameters in perpendicular dimensions for 
WHO and sum of longest diameters for RECIST). After each assess- 
ment, when new tumor measures were available, the sums were recal- 
culated. Patients were assigned complete response, partial response, 
stable disease, and progressive disease as their "best" response on the 
basis of achieving the measurement criteria as indicated in Appendix V, 
Table 3. For both WHO and RECIST, a minimum interval of 4 weeks 
was required to consider complete response and partial response con- 
firmed. Each patient could, therefore, be assigned a best response ac- 
cording to each of the two criteria. The overall response and disease 
progression rates could be calculated for the population studied for each 
trial or dataset examined. 

(Note: For WHO progressive disease, as is the convention in most 
groups, an increase in sums of products was required, not an increase in 
only one lesion.) 

1.4. Results 

2. Evaluation of Time to Disease Progression 

Time to disease progression was evaluated, comparing WHO criteria 
with RECIST in a dataset provided by the Southwest Oncology Group 



Appendix V, Table 3. Definition of best response according to WHO or 
RECIST criteria* 



Best WHO change in sum of RECIST change in sums 

response products longest diameters 



CR 


Disappearance; confirmed at 


Disappearam 


:e; confirmed at 




4 wkst 






PR 


50% decrease; confirmed at 


30% decreas 


e; confirmed m 










SD 


Neither PR nor PD criteria 


Neither PR i 


lor PD criteria 


PD 


25% increase; no CR. PR, or 


20% increasi 


;; no CR. PR. or 




SD documented before 


SD docurr 


lented before 











*WHO = World Health Organization; RECIST = Response Evaluation Cri- 
teria in Solid Tumors; CR = complete response, PR = partial response. 
SD = stable disease, and PD = progressive disease. 

tFor the Bristol-Myers Squibb (Wallingford, CT) dataset, only unconfirmed 
CR and PR have been used to compare best response measured in one dimension 
(RECIST criteria) versus best response measured in two dimensions (WHO 
criteria). The computer flag identifying confirmed response in this dataset could 
not be used in the comparison for technical reasons. 
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Appendix V, Table 4. Comparison of RECIST (unidimensional) and WHO (bidimensional) criteria in the same patients recruited in 14 different trials* 



•'Tumui site/type 


Criteria 


NO evaluated n,S 


CR 


Best resp 
PR 


SD 


PD 


RR 


PD rate 


Breastf 


WHO 


48 


4 


22 






54% 




RECIST 


48 


4 


22 






54% 




Breast; 


WHO 


172 


4 


36 






23% 




RECIST 


172 


4 


40 






26% 




Brainf 


WHO 


31 


12 


10 






71% 






RECIST 


31 


12 


10 






71% 




Me!. ""'mat 


WHO 


190 


9 


37 






24% 




RECIST 


190 


9 


34 






23% 




Breast!) 


WHO 


531 


50 


102 






29% 






RECIST 


531 


50 


108 






30% 




Colon§ 


WHO 


1096 


12 


137 






14% 






RECIST 


1096 


12 


133 






13% 




Lun»§ 


WHO 


1197 


60 


317 






32% 






RECIST 


1197 


60 


318 






32% 




Ovary§ 


WHO 


554 


24 


108 






24% 






RECIST 


554 


24 


105 






23% 




Lu ■' 


WHO 


24 


0 


4 


16 


4 


17% 


17% 




RECIST 


24 


0 


4 


19 


1 


17% 


4% 




WHO 


31 


1 


6 


15 


9 


23% 


29% 




RECIST 


31 


1 


5 


16 


9 


21% 


29% 


Tarcomat 


WHO 


28 


, 


4 


13 


10 


18% 


36% 




RECIST 


28 


1 


5 


17 


5 


21% 


18% 


Ovaiyt 


WHO 


45 


0 


7 


19 


19 


16% 


42% 




RECIST 


45 


0 


6 


2! 


18 


13% 


•10% 


reast|| 




















RECIST 


106 


18 


108 


124 


56 


41% 


18% 






















RECIST 


361 


10 


70 


139 


142 




39% 


Total (all studies 


















where tumor response 


RECIST 


4614 


205 


968 






25 4% 




was evaluated) 


















Total (all studies where 


WHO 


794 






315 






30.3% 


PD as well as CR + PR 


RECIST 


795 






336 


231 




29% 


were evaluated) 


















*WHO = World Health Organization (3); RECIST = 


Response Evaluation Criteria in Solid 


rumors; CR 




e response 


, PR = partial resp 





Stable disease; PD = progressive disease; and RR = response rate. 
fData from the National Cancer Institute of Canada Clinical Trials Group phase 
iData from the National Cancer Institute. United States phase III trial. 
§Data from Bristol-Myers Squibb (Wallingford, CT) phase II and HI trials. 
~>ala from Rhone-Poulenc Rorer Pharmaceuticals Inc.. (Paris, France) phase III ti 
could not be evaluated with the WHO criteria). 



Appendix V, Table 5. Proportions of patients with disease progression by different assessment methods* 



No. of patients % 

Total No. of progressors 234 100 

Progress by appearance of new lesionst 118 50 

Progress by increase in pre-existing measurable disease 116 50 

Same date of disease progression by WHO and RECIST criteria 215 91.9 

Different date of disease progression 19 8.1 

Earlier PD with WHO criterion 17 7.3 

Earlier PD with unidimensional criterion 2 0.9 



*PD = progressive disease; WHO = World Health Organizaiton; and RECIST = Response Evaluation 
Criteria in Solid Tumors. 

tAlso includes a few patients with PD because of marked increase of nonmeasurable disease. 
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Appendix V, Table 6. Magniiude of time 10 disease progression disagreements when differences existed* 



No. of patients % [of 234, see above) 



No. of processors, '-sun diffennc progression di 
8-9 wks' difference 



*WHO = World Health Organization: RECIST = Response Evaluation Criteria in Solid Tumors. 

■rFor one patient, progression by RECIST (one-dimension; criteria preceded that by WHO criteria by 24 weeks 
due primarily to one-dimensional growth. For a second patient, with a colon tumor that increased in cross-section 
by 259c. then regressed completely, and then recurred, progression by WHO criteria preceded that by RECIST 
criteria by 31 weeks. 

iAs indicated in Appendix V. Table 6. 13 of the 19 patients had uncertain disease progression lime differences 
when comparing RECIST and WHO criteria. In these patients, the RECIST progression criteria were not met by 
the time that disease progression by Southwest Oncology Group (SWOG) criteria 15) had occurred (50% increase 
or a 10 cm" increase in tumor cross-section). Notably, six of these patients had the same disease progression 
dates determined by use of WHO (25% bidimensional increase) and SWOG (50% bidimensional increase) 
criteria. Since 20% unidimensional increase (RECIST) is equivalent to approximately 44% bidimensional 
increase, it is likely, although not certain, that disease progression by RECIST unidimensional criteria would 
have occurred soon after disease progression by SWOG and WHO criteria. For three patients, the difference 
between the WHO and SWOG 50% bidimensional increase was 10-12 weeks. Again, it is likely, although it 
cannot be proven, that RECIST criteria would have been met soon after. The remaining four of the 13 patients 
where difference between WHO and RECIST progression limes are uncertain were categorized as progressive 
disease following SWOG's criteria (5) because of an increase of the tumor surface of greater than or equal to 
10 cm 3 . For these patients, the magniiude of the difference is entirely uncertain. 



(SWOG). Since SWOG criieria (5) for disease progression is a 50% 
increase in the sum of the products, or new disease, or an absolute 
increase of 10 cm" in the sum of Ihe products, this dataset provided the 
means of assessing the impact of time to disease progression differences 
between a 25% increase in the sum of the products and a 20% increase 
in the sum of the longest diameters (equivalent to approximately a 44%. 
increase in the product sum). 

2.1. Dataset Evaluated 

The dataset includes 2.34 patients with progressive disease as defined 
by the SWOG (5). All patients had baseline measurable disease 
followed by the same technique(s) until disease progression. The tu- 
w types included were melanoma and colorectal, lung, and breast 
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New Colorimetric Cytotoxicity Assay for 
Anticancer-Drug Screening 

P/zzV/p Skehan* Ritsa Storeng, Dominic Scudiero, Anne Monks, James 
McMahon, David Vistica, Jonathan T. Warren, Heidi Bokesch, Susan 
Kenney, Michael R. Boyd 



We have developed a rapid, sensitive, and inexpensive 
method for measuring the cellular protein content of adher- 
e>. jid suspension cultures in 96-well microtiter plates. The 
method is suitable for ordinary laboratory purposes and for 
very large-scale applications, such as the National Cancer 
institute's disease-oriented in vitro anticancer-drug dis- 
covery screen, which requires the use of several million 
culture wells per year. Cultures fixed with trichloroacetic 
acid were stained for 30 minutes with 0.4% (wt/vol) sul- 
forhodamine B (SRB) dissolved in 1% acetic acid. Unbound 
dye was removed by four washes with 1 % acetic acid, and 
protein-bound dye was extracted with 10 mM unbuffered Tris 
base [tris (hydroxymethyl)aminomethane] for determination 
of optical density in a computer-interfaced, 96-well microtiter 
plate reader. The SRB assay results were linear with the 
number of cells and with values for cellular protein measured 
by both the Lowry and Bradford assays at densities ranging 
from sparse subconfiuence to multilayered supraconfluence. 
The signal-to-noise ratio at 564 nm was approximately 1.5 
with 1,000 cells per well. The sensitivity of the SRB assay 
comnared favorably with sensitivities of several fluorescence 
at. js and was superior to those of both the Lowry and 
Bradford assays and to those of 20 other visible dyes. The 
SRB assay provides a colorimetric end point that is nonde- 
structive, indefinitely stable, and visible to the naked eye. It 
provides a sensitive measure of drug-induced cytotoxicity, is 
useful in quantitating clonogenicity, and is well suited to 
high-volume, automated drug screening. SRB fluoresces 
strongly with laser excitation at 488 nm and can be measured 
quantitatively at the single-cell level by static fluorescence 
cytometry. [J Natl Cancer Inst 82:1107-1112, 1990] 



The recent emergence of computer-interfaced Fiber-optic read- 
ers for 96-well microtiter plates has provided the basis for rapid in 
vitro cytotoxicity analysis that is particularly well suited to 
preclinical drug discovery and development. Although a variety 
of spectrophotometric methods are available for the analysis of 



targe numbers of cells, few possess the sensitivity required by the 
semi-micro dimensions of microtiter plates. Fewer still are 
suitable for the very high volume of samples involved in large- 
scale drug screens, such as the disease-oriented in vitro antican- 
cer-drug discovery project of the National Cancer Institute (NCI) . 
This project tests 10,000 or more samples each year in a manner 
that requires the analysis of several million individual wells (J). 

We compared the abilities of 21 histological dyes to measure 
cell density and drug cytotoxicity in 96-well microtiter plates. 
The dyes bind electrostatically to macromolecular counterions in 
cells fixed with trichloroacetic acid (TCA) (2-4), which allows 
their binding and solubilization to be controlled by variations in 
pH (2) . In one pH range, the dyes bind stoichiometrically to target 
macromolecular counterions, whereas in another, they can be 
quantitatively extracted for measurement of optical density (2). 

Thirteen of the dyes stained well enough to provide an adequate 
basis for assay of cytotoxicity in 96-well plates. Optimized 
protocols were developed for the seven best dyes. Four of these 
were anionic protein stains with sulfonic or sulfinic groups that 
bind electrostatically to protein basic amino acid residues under 
mildly acidic conditions (2-5). These dyes can be quantitatively 
extracted from cells and solubilized for optical density measure- 
ment by weak bases (2). The other three dyes were cationic dyes 
that bind electrostatically to macromolecular negative fixed 
charges (3, 4). Under mildly basic conditions, these dyes bind to 
proteins, RNA, DNA, and glycosaminoglycans, serving as gen- 
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eral biomass stains (4). They can be extracted from cells with a 
weak acid. 

Materials and Methods 

Cells 

We performed preliminary experiments with the human 
A-2780 ovarian, HT-29 colon, and UO-31 renal tumor cell lines 
to identify the most promising dyes, which were subsequently 
examined in detail with some or all of the cell lines currently used 
in the NCI's in vitro anticancer-drug screen (<5). 

Stock cultures were grown in T-75 flasks containing 50 mL of 
RPMI-1640 medium with glutamine, bicarbonate, and 5% fetal 
calf serum. Medium was changed at 48-hour intervals . Cells were 
dissociated with 0.25% trypsin and 3 mM 1 ,2-cyclohexanedi- 
aminetetraacetic acid in NKT buffer (137 mM NaCl, 5.4 mM 
KG, and 10m/WTris;pH7.4). Experimental cultures were plated 
in microtiter plates (Costar, Cambridge, MA) containing 0.2 mL 
of growth medium per well at densities of 1 ,000-200,000 cells 
per well. 

Dyes 

Dyes were purchased from Sigma Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
MO. Preliminary studies were conducted with each of these 21 
dyes to determine whether each stained cells more intensely at 
acidic, neutral, or basic pH (2). The anionic dyes bromophenol 
blue, chromotrope 2R, Coomassie brilliant blue, naphthol yellow 
S, orange G, and sulforhodamine B (SRB) were dissolved in 1% 
acetic acid for cell staining and extracted from cells with 10 mAf 
unbuffered Tris base [tris(hydroxymethyl)aminomethane]. The 
cationic dyes acridine orange, azure A, azure B, azure C, cresyl 
violet acetate, methyl green, methylene blue, phenosafranin, 
safranin O, thionin, and toluidine blue O were dissolved in 
unbuffered 10 mM Tris base to stain cells and were resolubilized 
for measurement of optical density with either 1% or 10% acetic 
acid. The cationic dyes ethidium bromide, propidium iodide, and 
pyronin B were dissolved in water for staining. Although these 
are excellent fluorescent dyes (7), their staining intensity was 
poor at visible wavelengths. Crystal violet was dissolved in 10% 
ethanol and 90% water at a neutral pH; its staining intensity varied 
considerably from one cell line to another. The absorption 
.laximum of each dye in its solubilizing solution was determined 
with a DU-70 scanning spectrophotometer (Beckman Instru- 
ments, Inc., Fullerton, CA). 

Ceil Fixation 

Washing cultures with buffer prior to fixation to remove serum 
protein commonly caused cell detachment and loss. To avoid this 
potential problem, cultures were fixed with TCA before washing. 
Cells attached to the plastic substratum were fixed by gently 
layering 50 |xL of cold 50% TCA (4 °C) on top of the growth 
medium in each well to produce a final TCA concentration of 
10%. The cultures were incubated at 4 °C for 1 hour and then 
washed five times with tap water to remove TCA, growth 
medium, and low-molecular-weight metabolites, and serum pro- 
tein. Plates were air dried and then stored until use. Background 
optical densities were measured in wells incubated with growth 
medium without cells. 
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Cells in suspension were allowed to settle out of solution. 
When these cells were physically resting on the bottom of the 
wells , 50 u.L of cold 80% TCA (4 °C) was gently layered on top of 
the overlying growth medium. The cultures were left undisturbed 
for 5 minutes and then refrigerated at 4 °C for an additional hour 
of fixation. This procedure led to the attachment of single cell 
suspensions to the plastic substratum, provided that cells were in 
contact with it when the fixative was applied. This method was as 
effective in promoting cell attachment as were cytospinning and 
using the macromolecular adhesive Cell-Tak (Biopolymers, 
Farmington, CT). However, it did not adequately attach cells that 
grew as floating aggregates rather than as single cell suspensions. 
Small cell lung carcinoma lines were particularly unsuited to this 
method of fixation. 

Following fixation, suspension cultures were processed with 
procedures identical to those used for cultures of cells attached lo 
the plastic substratum. After cells were stained and washed, 
individual wells were checked for cell detachment (clear spots or 
regions in the normally homogeneous pink carpet of cells), a 
potentially important source of artifact with cell suspensions. 
Although 80% TCA caused cells from suspensions to adhere to 
the plastic substratum, this attachment was extremely sensitive to 
movement, and very gentle handling of both the cells and the 
TCA was required. The efficiency of this attachment varied with 
cell type: cells from some cell lines were well attached by this 
method, while others were not. 

Organic solvents such as ethanol and methanol were not 
suitable fixatives for the dye assays. When mixed with growth 
medium, these solvents generated intense interfacial shearing 
forces, which could be seen by phase-contrast microscopy to rip 
cells from the substratum, lysing many in the process. These 
shearing forces represented a major source of fixation artifacts 
and were not diminished by prior aspiration of the growth 
medium. Aqueous fixatives did not produce this effect. TCA and 
perchloric acid both gave extremely rapid fixation, and no 
morphological artifacts were observable by phase-contrast mi- 
croscopy. Formaldehyde was less satisfactory. It caused the 
formation of extensive plasma membrane blebs with a concomi- 
tant loss of cytoplasmic protein. Glutaraldehyde was unsuitable 
for the purposes of this study, because of its ability to interfere 
with dye-protein interactions by reacting with and masking the 
positive fixed charges of protein amino groups (8). In addition, 
formaldehyde also caused the loss of nuclear structure in some 
cell lines. 

Background Levels 

Background levels of SRB staining were sensitive to the length 
of TCA fixation and serum concentration. Cultures could be left 
in TCA for several hours with little increase in background optical 
density (OD), which was typically about 0.035 OD units at 520 
nm for 96-well plates. When cells were left in TCA overnight, the 
background OD doubled. Similarly, the background OD of 
medium containing 10% fetal calf serum was twice that of 
medium containing 5% fetal calf serum. 

Optimized Staining Protocols 

An optimized protocol (2) was developed for each of the dyes 
examined in detail. A plateau staining time was determined from 
the binding kinetics of a 2% dye solution. Optimal destaining was 
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achieved by determining the number of washes necessary to 
remove unbound dye without desorbing cell-associated stain. A 
supramaximal dye concentration that fully saturated cellular 
binding sites was determined by dose-response analysis of 
heavily confluent multilayers. 

SRB Assay 

TCA-fixed cells were stained for 30 minutes with 0.4% 
(wt/vol) SRB dissolved in 1% acetic acid. At the end of the 
staining period, SRB was removed and cultures were quickly 
rinsed four times with 1% acetic acid to remove unbound dye. 
The acetic acid was poured directly into the culture wells from a 
beaker. This procedure permitted rinsing to be performed quickly 
so that desorption of protein-bound dye did not occur. Residual 
wash solution was removed by sharply flicking plates over a sink, 
which ensured the complete removal of rinsing solution. Because 
of the strong capillary action in 96-well plates, draining by 
gravity alone often failed to remove the rinse solution when plates 
were simply inverted. After being rinsed, the cultures were air 
dried until no standing moisture was visible. Bound dye was 
solubilized with 10 mM unbuffered Tris base (pH 10.5) for 5 
minutes on a gyratory shaker. 

OD was read in either a UVmax microtiter plate reader 
(ft xular Devices, Menlo Park, CA) or a Beckman DU-70 
spectrophotometer. For maximum sensitivity, OD was measured 
at 564 nm. Because readings were linear with dye concentrations 
only below 1 .8 OD units, however, suboptimal wavelengths were 
generally used, so that all samples in an experiment remained 
within the linear OD range. With most cell lines, wavelengths of 
approximately 490-530 nm worked well for this purpose. 

Optical Density Linearity 

Curves of OD versus dye concentration were generally linear to 
1 .5-2.0 OD units. When the linearity range was exceeded, it was 
necessary either to dilute an aliquot and reread its OD or to use a 
suboptimal wavelength as a filter to reduce OD and extend the 
working range of dye concentrations that fell within the limits of 
linearity. This second method was generally more convenient but 
had the disadvantage of reducing resolution at low cell density. 
The problem was averted by reading samples at two separate 
wavelengths, then converting one to another with a least-squares 
lin^T regression equation determined over the range of OD 
va. ~s that were linear for both wavelengths. 



Culture Cell Protein Analysis 

Cell protein was measured by the Oyama and Eagle modifica- 
tion of the Lowry method, with bovine serum albumin used as a 
standard (9). The contents of individual wells were digested with 
0.5 M NaOH. Aliquots of the digest were diluted with 0.5 M 
NaOH to a final volume of 0.4 mL and mixed with 2 mL of Lowry 
C solution. To this mixture was added 0.2 mL of Folin-Ciocal- 
teu's phenol reagent (Sigma Chemical Co.) diluted 5:4 with 
distilled water. Color was allowed to develop for 30 minutes, and 
OD was measured at 660 nm. 

Cell protein was also measured by the Bradford Coomassie 
brilliant blue dye method (JO) using Pierce protein assay reagent 
(Pierce Chemical Co., Rockford, IL). The contents of individual 
wells were digested with 0. 1 mL of 0.5 M NaOH. The digest was 
mixed with 4 volumes of 0.5 M NaOH and 5 volumes of Pierce 
reagent and agitated on a gyratory shaker for 5 minutes. Absor- 
bance was then measured at 595 nm. A calibration curve was 
constructed, with bovine serum albumin used as a standard. 

Results 

Comparison of Dyes 

Of the 21 dyes tested, 13 stained TCA-fixed cultures suffi- 
ciently well to provide the basis for a quantitative assay of cell 
number and drug cytotoxicity in a 96-well plate. These dyes were 
acridine orange, azure A, azure B, bromopheno! blue, chromo- 
trope 2R, cresyl violet acetate, methylene blue, orange G, 
phenosafranin, safranin O, SRB, thionin, and toluidine blue O. 
Four of these dyes were protein stains, while the remainder were 
general macromolecular biomass stains (2-5). The other eight 
dyes either stained too lightly to be useful or stained different cell 
lines with widely varying intensity. These dyes were azure C, 
Coomassie brilliant blue, crystal violet, ethidium bromide, 
methyl green, naphthol yellow S, propidium iodide, and pyronin B. 

The most intensely staining dyes were bromophenol blue and 
SRB, both of which are protein stains. They were closely 
followed by thionin, azure A, and toluidine blue O, which are 
thiazin quinone-imine cationic biomass stains. 

There was no clear advantage to any one of these dyes at high 
cell densities. All commonly produced OD values for confluent 
cultures that exceeded their linearity limits. At low cell densities, 
however, SRB was distinctly superior in signal-to-noise ratio 
(table 1). Results were quantitative at densities above 2,500 cells 



Table I. Optimal staining protocols for selected dyes* 



Signal-to-noise 
ratio at 5,000 
cells per well 



SRB 0.4 AcOH 15 4 Tris 

ORG 1.5 AcOH 5 3 Tris 

BPB 1.0 AcOH 20 4 Tris 

CTR 0.25 AcOH 30 3 Tris 

TNN 0.3 Tris 10 4 AcOH 

AZRA 0.25 Tris 30 4 AcOH 

TBO 0.2 Tris 10 3 AcOH 



* Ratios were determined for human HT-29 colon adenocarcinoma cells. ORG = orange G, BPB = bromophenol blue, CTR = chromotrope 2R, TNN = 
thionin, AZRA = azure A, TBO = toluidine blue, AcOH = acetic acid, 
t Solutions were either 1% acetic acid or 10 mM unbuffered Tris base. 
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r'igure 1. Optimization of SRB assay parameters for HT-29 colon adenocarci- 
noma cells in 96- well microliter plates. SRB binding was determined as a function 
of time (upper left), dye concentration (upper right), number of destaining washes 
(lower left), and dye volume per unit area of cell culture (lower right). Cells were 
heavily confluent for optimizing dye volume per unit area and nearly confluent in 
the other experiments. Optical densities were measured with a UVmax plate 
reader at the wavelength setting (550, 520, or 490 ran) that provided the greatest 
sensitivity while remaining below the limit of linearity of 1 .8 OD units. 



per well and semiquantitative at 1 ,000 cells per well. Most of the 
other dyes examined had limits of resolution of 5,000-10,000 
cells per well. 

As a group, the protein stains tended to provide slightly better 
resolution than the biomass stains. Thus, two of the organosulfo- 
nic protein stains, chromotrope 2R and orange G, while not 
staining as intensely as some of the other dyes, had signal- 
to-noise ratios that were among the best at low cell densities 



(table 1). Their lower staining intensity was offset by the fact that 
they could be measured at their optimal wavelengths. This gave 
them an effective sensitivity nearly equal to that of SRB and 
bromophenol blue and superior to that of thionin, all of which had 
to be measured at suboptimal wavelengths to ensure that their 
measured OD values were within the range of linearity. 

Optimized Protocols 

Optimized protocols were developed for several of the dyes 
that provided better resolution (table 1). Data for SRB are shown 
in figure 1. SRB optimizations performed for more than 60 
human tumor cell lines gave optimized protocols that were 
essentially identical. However, optimized parameters did change 
slightly from one commercial lot of SRB to the next. It is 
therefore advisable that the staining protocol be individually 
reoptimized for each new lot of dye. 

A threefold increase in sensitivity was achieved by measuring 
SRB fluorometrically. SRB fluoresced strongly with laser exci- 
tation at 488 nm and could be quantitated at the single-cell level 
by static fluorescence cytometry. 

SRB Calibration 

Linearity of the SRB assay with cell number was evaluated by 
plating twofold serial dilutions of rapidly adhering cells (human 
H-23 lung cancer, SK-MEL-28 and UACC-62 melanoma, and 
SKOV-3 ovarian cancer cell lines). Cultures were fixed with 
TCA as soon as attachment was completed. The SRB assay was 
linear with the number of cells at densities ranging from I % to 
more than 200% of confluence (fig. 2). Least-squares linear 
correlation coefficients for the SRB-cell number relationship in 
the four cell lines were 0.9999, 0.9998, 0.9989, and 0.9998, 
respectively. For non-drug-treated HT-29 colon adenocarcinoma 
cells, regression analysis showed an average correlation coeffi- 
cient of 0.9727 for the SRB and Bradford assays. For 37 drugs 
producing 135 data points on the decreasing portions of their 
dose-response curves , the correlation coefficient for the SRB and 
Lowry assays with HT-29 cells was 0.9855 (fig. 3). All correla- 
tions were statistically significant atP < .001 . 

From the best-fit parameters of the least-squares analyses, the 
cell protein determination by the Lowry assay was equal to 




Figure 2. Calibration of the SRB, 
Lowry, and Bradford assays vs. num- 
ber of cells. Cells were plated at den- 
sities of 25,0O0-#X),O00 cells per 
square centimeter in 96-well microli- 
ter plates with a surface area of 0.32 
cm 4 . This corresponds to a density 
range of approximately \%-200% of 
confluence. Cultures were fixed with 
TCA as soon as cells were attached. 
Growth during this period was negli- 
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Figure 3. Comparison of the SRB and Lowry assays in evaluating drug-induced 
cytotoxicity. HT-29 colon adenocarcinoma cells were incubated for 48 hr with six 
concentrations of each of 37 clinical and experimental anticancer drugs. At the 
end of the incubation period, replicate cultures were separately evaluted by the 
SRB and Lowry assays. Each measurement was performed in triplicate. The data 
represent the 1 37 points that fell on descending arms of the Lowry dose-response 
curves. The least-squares correlation coefficient for the SRB-Lowry regression 
was 0.9855 (F < .001). Drugs included doxorubicin, 6-azauridine, colchicine, 
chromomycin A 3 , cytarabine, ellipticine, erythromycin, fiuorouracil. homohar- 
rim ne, mercaptopurine, methotrexate, mitomycin, podophyllotoxin, vin- 
blastine, and vincristine. 



(137.6 X SRB OD 520 units) + 1.615, while the cell protein 
determination by the Bradford assay was equal to (7.386 x SRB 
OD 520 units) + 0.549, in micrograms of bovine serum albumin 
equivalents. (OD 520 = OD at 520 nm.) 

SRB Assay 

The SRB assay provided a rapid and sensitive method for 
measuring the drug-induced cytotoxicity in both attached and 
suspension cultures in 96-well microtiter plates. Representative 
dose-response curves for fiuorouracil and cisplatin are shown in 
fig. 4. SRB staining was also of use in assays of colony formation 
and colony extinction, permitting colony counts to be compared 
with the cell protein content of the same cultures (data not 
shown). 

Discussion 

SRB is a bright pink aminoxanthene dye with two sulfonic 
groups (3). Its histochemistry is similar to that of related dyes, 
such as Coomassie brilliant blue, bromophenol blue, and naph- 
thol yellow S, which are used widely as protein stains (2-5). 
Under mildly acidic conditions, SRB binds to protein basic amino 
acid residues in TCA-fixed cells to provide a sensitive index of 
cellular protein content that is linear over a cell density range of at 
least 2 orders of magnitude (fig. 2). 

Of the dyes examined in the present study, SRB provided the 
best combination of staining intensity and signal-to-noise ratio 
(table 1). Its sensitivity is comparable to the sensitivities of some 
fluorescent dyes (11,12) and superior to those of conventional 
visible dyes (2,8,10,13-16; fig. 2). The 100-fold range of 
linearity of the SRB assay far exceeds that of the Lowry and 



Bradford assays, eliminating the need for time-consuming and 
error-prone dilutions of samples with ru^-protem'a)ritenfi* ,! '< s ' fr'^^ 
Color development in the SRB assay is rapid, stable,' and * 
visible. The OD of SRB can be measured over a broad range of 
visible wavelengths in either spectrophotometers or 96-well plate 
readers. 

With a properly optimized protocol, SRB staining reaches a 
true and stable end point that does not have to be measured within 
any fixed period of time. When air dried, both TCA-fixed and 
SRB-stained samples can be stored indefinitely without deterio- 
ration. Tris-solubilized SRB is also stable for extended periods, 
provided that evaporation does not occur. 

The SRB staining method is nondestructive in the sense that it 
is not necessary to digest samples. This allows cultures from 
which dye has been extracted to be restained and saved for future 
reference. The Tris extraction solution, however, does cause 
some deterioration in the morphology of samples fixed in 5% or 
10% TCA or air dried for short periods of time. This deterioration 
is accompanied by the solubilization and loss of some cell 
protein. These effects can be reduced by extending fixation, 
storing air-dried samples for several weeks prior to Tris extrac- 
tion, and minimizing the time of sample exposure to Tris. 

Although the SRB assay was originally developed for cells 
attached to a plastic substratum, a variation of the method with an 
elevated TCA concentration was adequate for a number of cell 
lines in suspension culture, including the murine P388 lymphoma 
and the human CCRF-CEM, K562, MOLT-4, HL-60, and 
RPMI-8226 leukemia lines. This modified method was also 
useful for cell lines with weakly adherent monolayer cells or with 
adherent cultures that shed floating cells or small aggregates into 
the surrounding growth medium. 
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Figure 4. Cytotoxicity analysis in 96-well microtiter plates using the SRB assay 
lo identify human tumor cell lines differentially sensitive to cisplatin and 
fiuorouracil. Cell lines used in the cisplatin experiment were SF-268 central 
nervous system (CNS) cancer (■), HT-29 colon adenocarcinoma (o), RPMI-8226 
leukemia (*), M 1 9-MEL melanoma (A), H-460 non-small cell lung cancer {&), 
OVCAR-4 ovarian cancer (•), and CAKI-1 renal cancer (□). Cell lines used in the 
fiuorouracil experiment were XF-498 CNS cancer (■), HCT-116 colon cancer 
(A), MOLT-4 leukemia (o), SK-MEL-5 melanoma (A), H-160 non-small cell 
lung cancer (□), and OVCAR-8 ovarian cancer'*). Cultures were preincubated in 
growth medium for 24 hr to permit recovery from trypsinization and then 
incubated for an additional 48 hr with control medium or test solution in growth 
medium. The H-460, HCT-1 16, and HT-29 cell lines were plated at 5,000 ceils 
per well: the CAKI-1 , Ml 9-MEL, OVCAR^t, OVCAR-8, and SK-MEL-5 cell 
lines at 10,000 cells per well; the SF-268 cell line at 15,000 cells per well; the 
RPMI-8226 and XF-498 cell lines at 20,000 cells per well; and the MOLT-4 cell 
line at 30,000 cells per well. 
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The SRB assay provides a sensitive method for measuring drug 
cytotoxicity in culture. In a pilot study of the NCI's in vitro 
anticancer-drug discovery project, the SRB assay was used to 
examine the differential sensitivities of 60 human tumor cell lines 
to more than 1,000 test compounds (1,6,17,18). The method 
appears to offer several advantages over the MTT and XTT assays 
(19,20) for very large-scale drug screening. 1 The SRB assay was 
simpler, faster, and more sensitive than the MTT assay, provided 
better linearity with cell number, permitted the use of saturating 
dye concentrations, was less sensitive to environmental fluctua- 
tions, was independent of intermediary metabolism, and pro- 
vided a fixed end point that did not require a time-sensitive 
measurement of initial reaction velocity (21,22). 
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